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IngLaNp and her religious difficulties absorb the public mind 
this week ; and that mood of politics is accordingly reflected in 
various parts of our present number. 

Maynooth College has been the leading subject in Parliament. 
Sir Robert Peel had advertised a measure; there was much spe- 


} 
Law for Rich and Poor.......+.... 325 | 


culation as to where the liberalizing Premier would go to; but, | 


truly, he has distanced speculation—beaten the hopes and fears 
hollow. Something striking was expected, and the remnant of 
No-Popery feeling did its worst in the way of opposition. Had 
some incorporeal being looked through a skylight into the 
House 0f Commons on Thursday afternoon, he would have seen 


the inmates under an extraordinary agitation, moving about with | 


whi ckets, like ants with their eggs: honourable Members | v ritish anc ! 
were presenting petitions against an increased grant to Maynooth | and the Foreign Office. The Society, having all along kept open 


College. The hy bub subsides : a little routine business is trans- 
acted; and Sir Robert Peel rises. His earlier words have acha- 
racteristic effect: cheers greet him from his political “ enemies” ; 
sounds of sullen despair burst from his own host behind him. 
He heeds not, but with inexorable calmness, with cruel plainness 
and distinctness, unfolds the newest device in his scheme of pro- 
gressive reform. In brief, his plan is a complete remodelling 
of the College for Roman Catholic priests: going upon the 

inciple that if you do a thing at all you had better do 


| 


} 


it well, he increases the annual grant from 9,000/. to 26,000/.,, | 


and makes it permanent; raises the number of students 
from 440 to 500; makes the Professors and scholars tho- 
roughly comfortable in their circumstances, and the building 
respectable ; and all this is done without a shadow of interference 
in doctrine or discipline. It may be inexpedient, inadequate, 
excessive; but not a word of exception can be taken to the perfect 
freedom with which it is offered. The Opposition were quite 
charmed. Mr. Sheil sang the future results of the great work, 
and the Irish Liberals were grateful. Mr. Ward waived appro- 
priation for the nonce, and contented himself with heartily sup- 
porting Peel. Lord John Russell began to talk over what fur- 
ther might be done, between the Premier.and the Whigs, to re- 
concile Ireland to England. Of the Liberals, Mr. Duncombe 
alone stood aloof, upon a punctilio. 
following of the new school of Liberal Conservatives, headed by 
Lord Francis Egerton. The old Ultra-Protestant Tories, with 
Sir Robert Inglis for their leader, made an obstinate stand, and, 
unyielding, were borne down by the sheer force of numbers. 
Their determination exhibited at once their devoted valour and 
their weakness: they did their utmost, and were trampled down. 


Sir Robert had a goodly | 


as an opera ballet does a mythic story. It has been metamor- 
phosed into a “ practical ” measure—that is, into one of the least 
possible action. Whereas the original bill referred to the whole 
class of works engaged in printing, dyeing, and the cognate ope- 
rations for colouring cotton goods, the new bill relates merely to 
print-works strictly so called. It still leaves scope for children to 
work sixteen hours a day, if desired, during eight months of the 
year. But it prohibits “ night-work ” for children and females, 
and obliges children to spend three or four hours a day in school 
for the four “slack ” months of the year. So Lord Ashley, 
taking a lesson from his last year’s experience, discreetly pockets 
what Sir James Graham vouchsafes. 

Scotland is at length to have a new Poor-law. The Lord Ad- 
vocate took some pains to prove that his country has a Poor-law 
already, however microscopic in outward results; and truly, the 
rudiments of relief may be said to lurk in the Scottish orga- 
nization. The bill now prepared for Parliament promises to de- 
velop that latent faculty of sustaining paupers, by applying to 
Scotland a very modest imitation of the English centralizing 
Poor-law Commission, in the shape of a “ Board of Supervision,” 
which is to see that the parochial officers do their duty and 
effectually relieve paupers. There are also to be a “ combination” 
of parishes—call it not “ union ”—for purposes of settlement, 
;‘ permissive ” workhouses, and some other int approximations 
to the English law; though the name of that disputed enactment 
is jealously avoided. 

Apropos to the Navy Estimates, Lord Palmerston plunged into 
that stale subject the “right of search”; and he sueceeded in 
convicting Ministers of gross inconsistency—since they increase 
the force on the West African station, while they give up the 
right of search which is essential to make that force efficient. 
The debate within the House is illustrated by a correspondence 
without, between the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society 


a loophole, now come forth with a sweeping accusation against 
the forcible suppression of the slave-trade, as inefficient and illu- 
sory ; and they recommend Ministers to give it up on condition 
that France will emancipate the slaves in her colonies. “Thank 
you for nothing,” as Mr. O’Connell says: the bargain is a safe 
barter of things already given away: we have virtually aban- 
doned the right of search ; France has resolved to emancipate her 
slaves. The novelty is to see this Society unequivocally scan- 
dalized by the bloody dabbling in war at which they have 
hitherto winked, with merely an “Oh, fie!” to save their own 
credit. Lord Aberdeen, however, is still behind the Anti-Slavery 
Society in the progress of opinion ; and Sir Robert Peel, as agent 
in the Commons for the Foreign Department, is obliged to waive his 
own better intelligence. While he acknowledges that the present 
system for checking the slave-trade is ineffectual—while Lord 
Aberdeen agrees to abandon the screw on which its coercive pres- 
sure hinges, the right of search—the Foreign Secretary still ad- 
heres to some imaginary “ advantages.” He performs an im- 
provement on the fuble of the Old Man and the Ass : he does not 
ride his hobby and walk alternately, to please alternate passen- 
gers, but tries to reconcile all sides at once, by riding on the 
brute, and yet walking with it between his legs; making his son 
too seem to ride it, while he actually carries him: he keeps up 
the naval force, takes away its real power of action, yet procures 
from Parliament more money for its support. In attempting to 
reconcile opposite and incompatible policies, Government con- 


| structs an anomalous policy, of which each part is a practical 


Viewed as a particular measure, this remodelling of the hitherto | 


neglected Maynooth sweeps away for ever that ugly squalid 
opprobrium from the administration of Ireland: comfortable 
professors, well-bestowed scholars, and priests proud of their 
Alma Mater, will see in Maynooth a tangible sign of England’s 
good-will. Lord John Russell, in a judicious speech, character- 


ized it as the preliminary to an inevitable sequel of great measures | 


in a similar spirit: and that is true. It will be impossible to stop 
here, whether Peel administer to the movement or some one else: 
but why should not he proceed? These concessions may at first 
provoke cavil, even from some of those who are to benefit; but 
good faith, and good living, must prevail; and under the genial 
influence a turbulent priesthood will melt into pleased acquiescence. 
_ Government have adopted Lord Ashley’s bill to regulate labour 
in print-works, after the commonest fashion of Government 
adoptions. The amended bill contains about as much of the ori- 
ginal materials as the Irishman’s heirloom knife, which had had 
ever so many hafts to the blade, and ever so many blades to the 
haft; and it about as much resembles Lord Ashley’s conception 


| 








refutation of all the rest, and exposes itself to a palpable hit in 
practical logic even from a Palmerston. 

Mr. Sheil has brought under discussion a new branch of the 
Post-office Spy question. The opening of Mr. Mazzini’s letters was 
followed by an execution at Bologna as well as Cosenza; and the 
British Government, which in 1814 called on the Italians to rouse 
themselves in a struggle for independence, now plays the spy on 
Italian patriots, to betray them for those who keep Italy depend- 
ent. Sir James Graham damaged Government more by his de- 
fence than Mr. Sheil did by the attack. He pleaded that the 
proclamation was issued before the peace and the treaties of Ve- 
rona: that is, England would use revolution for her own pur- 
poses, as an arm of war; but when spontaneously sought by the 
people, she sneers at it, and hands the offenders over to the con- 
stituted authorities. And the Home Secretary resorted toa long- 
exposed forgery, in the bad endeavour to get rid of Mr. Mazzini 
by blackening his character. A French paper, years ago, de- 
nounced that gentleman as an assassin, and then evaded the con- 
sequences of a prosecution, by declaring that his high character 
rendered it impossible that he could be “the Mazzini” named in 
the libel. Sir James revives the original prgery as if it had 
never been not only exposed but disavowed! It is difficult to be- 
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lieve a man, who has often shown more goodness of disposition 
than he has credit for, capable of such deliberate malignity as the 
case seems toimply: but then, we must suppose him ignorant of 
what every quidamne in every coffeehouse about the country 
knew by heart. Let Sir James, and many other equally “ ho- 
nourable” Members, rest assured, that when they suspect such 
depravity as that imputed in such a person as Mr. Mazzini, there 
is every probability of an egregious mistake somewhere. Sir 
James himself can only escape now under that charitable con- 
sideration. If his own time is too much occupied with official 
business for the perusal of reviews and journals, he should employ 
a faithful and discreet clerk to keep him well-informed. 





The Continental news is not striking ; only a kind of stir, as 
though there were something important behind. 

The French Ministers are kept in perpetual hot water, as if 
to remind them that in the midst of life they are in death. The 
Chambers make sport of measures to check railway speculation— 
now prohibiting, now refusing to prohibit; set at nought the 
Ministerial intentions in the details of the tariff; get up rumours 
of formidable opposition which come to nothing, and only mock 
with needless terrors the laborious preparations to conquer into 
which Ministers are entrapped. In short, Ministers rule in the 
departments, but have no mastery over the naughty Peers and 
Deputies. The cat has lost its fangs, and the mice play before 
its face. 

Switzerland is still under the fit of revolution. The Free 
Corps, the most licentious of fanatics, are preparing to carry on 
the Jesuit controversy—the Maynooth question of Helvetia— 
with powder and ball; regardless of the Foreign Powers that 
stand by and watch this technical breach of the constitution, in 
order, when the breach is practicable, to step in and subdue the 
Republic with a war of partition disguised in diplomacy. 

Spain labours under some access of the insurrectionary fever ; 
whether of the Esparterist, Republican, or Carlist kind, is scarcely 
certain. 








Queen Christina is said to wish that her daughter Isa- | 


bella the Second should marry her young relative the Neapolitan | 


Count Trapani. This Carlist stir may be an attempt to frighten 
the Queen-mother into favouring the Prince of the ) ohm Don 
Carlos’s son; or it may be some manceuvre devised by the in- 
triguer herself; or it may be mere wantonness of anarchy. It 
does not much matter which, for Spain suffers alike in any case. 
The dull girl seems destined to wed some dull boy; and her 
nuptial-feast will be the signal for new outrages by the disap- 
ointed intriguers who speculate in the rejected boy, whichever 
e may be. 


Debates and Proceedings in WBarliament. 
ENLARGEMENT OF MAYNOOTH COLLEGE. 

The House of Commons, on Thursday, resolved itself into a Committee 
for the purpose of considering the acts relating to Maynooth College. 

Sir Rosnerr PEEL, in reference to the presentation of a great number of 
petitions against any increased grant to the College, remarked, that he had 
given timely notice of his intention to consider the state of Maynooth in a 
friendly spirit; and therefore he was not unprepared for the demonstration 
of adverse feeling which had been made that day. He could not but fore- 
see such opposition from many who entertain strong religious feelings and 
conscientious scruples. But Ministers had thought it their duty to take 
care that those difficulties should not be aggravated by a just allegation 
that they had concealed their intentions and taken the country by sur- 
prise. He now had to fulfil the pledge implied, by proposing an improve- 
ment in the system of Maynooth, and an increased grant. He should say 
nothing at present of one portion of the question, the improvement of the 
system of academical education in Ireland, which would be brought before 
the House at a future period; his observations now being strictly limited 
to the subject of Maynooth. 

It appeared to Ministers, that there were three courses which they might pur- 
sue,—to continue the present system and grant without alteration; to discontinue 
the vote altogether, and repudiate all connexion with Maynooth; or liberally to 
adopt, improve, and extend the institution provided for the education of the 
Roman Catholic priesthood. These several courses Sir Robert successively dis- 
cussed. 

With respect to the first, the continuance of the present system unaltered, he 
declared on the part of Government, that of all courses it would be the most 
pregnant with mischief. Government profess to make provision for a national 
system—for the education of those who are to give spiritual instruction and re- 
hgious consolation to many millions of the people of Ireland: they just give 
enough, by voting annually 9,0002 a year, to discourage and paralyze voluntary 
contributions for that purpose. If it is a violation of principle to provide in- 
struction for the Roman Catholic priesthood, they are guilty of that violation of 
Principle now. It is not a mere annual grant. The grant is recognized by two 
acts of the Irish Legislature, and one passed by the United Parliament in 1808, 

roviding for the “ establishment” of the College; the Lord Chancellor of Ire- 
and and the highest judicial authorities are appointed visiters: Parliament has 








repealed the Statute of Mortmain in favour of that College; has enabled the | 


Trustees to hold land to the amount of 1,000/. a year, and to provide a chapel for the 
rites of the Roman Catholic Church. The grant of 9,000/., however, is so limited 
in amount, that of the ten Professors, the most highly endowed has a salary 
of not more than 122/. a year: yet it is expected to obtain the services of men of 
eminence and integrity. There are in the College 440 scholars. Of those about 
130 are “ pensioners,” who pay a certain sum on admission; and 250 are 
“ free ” aulute. The average sum allotted to each of those free students—for 


his commons, his dress, the furniture of the rooms—is 23/. a year; and out of | 


that sum of 23/. for each of the 250 students the repairs and other incidental ex- 
penses of the College must be provided. Nothing can be more desolate than the 
appearance of the building, which partakes of the character rather of a deserted 
barrack than of a literary institution. It is impossible to assign a room to each 
student; in many cases several students are placed in one room, and even in some 
instances several in one bed. A re’ ntation on this subject was made by 
nearly the whole of the Roman Catholic Prelacy to the Lord- Lieutenant, Lord 
Heytesbury: the Bishops state, that so urgent have been the necessities of the 
establishment, that the President has frequently been obliged to send home 
the pupils during the vacation, for the paltry but indispensable saving of two 


months’ provisions; an absence injurious to college-discipline. 
of the utmost parsimony and retrenchment, a debt of 4,600/. has 1 
The increasing distress among the middle-elasses has caused a decrena, = 

° ” ° Tease 
the number of “ pensioners,” (who pay,) which has not only curtailed tl - 
venue of the College, but has created the necessity of a proportionate ine > 
the number of free scholarships: yet the supply of priests from the cathe 
ment, for the service of the Church, is so inadequate, that it is often nec ~~ 4 
call home students for the performance of clerical duties before they h — 
pleted the ordinary theological course, which is already very short. “This g¢; 
ment is signed by twenty-two Roman Catholic Prelates. “ Now, | ask wh 
I am not right in stating to the House, that you can take no course which a 
preferable to a continuance of this state of things; that is, toa continued violatis = 
principle—if it be a violation of principle—in undertaking to instruct a pricathe | 
from whose doctrines you dissent, and yet at the same time making only a 
niggardly and inadequate provision for the maintenance of those for whose edu > 
tion you have made yourselves responsible? Is it wise—when this subjéct } 
brought under our consideration and we must decide, would it be a proper — 
to say to the Roman Catholics of Ireland, ‘ We are bound, it is true, by an maeag 
venient obligation, contracted by our ancestors, and that obligation we wil] ~ 
oy in a surly spirit, we will continue to give you the 9,000/. a year; but there 
shall be no improvement in your buildings, there shall be no advance in the ay 
ries of your Professors; the acts of Parliament shall continue; our implied soma 
tion and encouragement, so far as statute-law is concerned, shall remain: but we 
tell you we vote the 9,000/. feeling that our conscience is violated, and we give it 
you only because we have to fulfil a contract into which others entered, and from 
which we cannot escape?’ I say any course is preferable to this.” 

He came to the second alternative. “Shall we avow that our conscjen- 
tious scruples are so violated in the maintenance of this system, that we will dis- 
continue the connexion with Maynooth? that the vote shall, aiter some tempo- 
rary arrangements, be discontinued, and the burden of educating the pnesthood 
shall be thrown upon the people of Ireland? (“ Hear, hear!” from one of the 
back Ministerial benches.) | infer that there are some who think that a desira- 
ble course. (“ Hear, hear!” from the same quarter.) Before you adopt thig 
course—( Loud cheers, especially from the Opposition benches)—I ask the House 
to listen to the statement I am about to ie. of the reasons which prevent me 
from counselling it. (“ Hear, hear!”) When did your connexion with the in- 
stitution arise; under whose authority; and how long has it continued?” The 
connexion began in 1795, when George the Third was King, Mr. Pitt the Minis- 
ter, and the Duke of Portland (afterwards Chancellor of Oxford University) Home 
Secretary. In that year—a critical period—the Lord-Lieutenant, Earl Fitzwil- 
liam, adjuring the Irish Parliament by their attachment to religion, learning, and 
civilization, recommended to their consideration the improvement of education, 
The intent of those general terms was pointed out by Mr. Grattan; who stated, 
that “ on this subject Lo eege it is intended that a plan should be submitted 
for colleges for the education of the Catholic clergy, who are now excluded from 
the Continent.” Earl Fitzwilliam’s immediate successor as Lord-Lieutenant, the 
Marquis Camden, laid the first stone of Maynooth College; and afterwards, at the 


Yet, in sp 
een contracted, 


Ty to 
ave com. 


| close of the session of 1795, the Marquis thus addressed the Parliament—* My 


Lords and Gentlemen: His Majesty observes with the highest satisfaction, that 
during the present crisis you have not failed to cherish and maintain the various 
sources of your internal prosperity. You have also completed the intention so be- 
nevolently entertained of entirely relieving the poorer classes from the tax of hearth. 
money. A wise foundation has been laid for educating at home the Roman Catholie 
clergy.” “ In the course of that year, 1795, the Irish Parliament passed the first act 
relating to Maynooth; and that act was passed by the Irish Lords and Commons 
without a division, and without one dissentient voice. The Prelates of the Pro- 
testant Church were present in the House of Lords; the Parliament was exclu- 
sively of a Protestant character; and yet, at that period, at the instance of the 
Executive Government, that Parliament—without a division, without a dis- 
sentient voice—consented to this supposed violation of principle, voted the sum 
that was then thought requisite for the maintenance of the institution, and 
clothed the institution with a Parliamentary sanction.” In 1800, before the 
Union, another act on the subject was passed by the Irish Parliament. On the 
Union, the Irish Parliament found this College established and supported by Par- 
liamentary grants; and those grants were continued by the Imperial Parliament. 
For fifty years, then, this very year 1845, this vote has been continued—a vote 
for the support of Maynooth. “Not only so—at two distinct periods it has been 
increased. In 1807, it was increased from 8,000/. to 13,0002, on account of 
some buildings. In 1808, under the administration of Mr. Perceval, Mr. Foster, 
the Irish Chancellor of the Exchequer, said that Government declined to continue 
the additional sum, but would permanently increase the grant from 8,000/. to 
9,250/. Irish currency, in order to the support of 250 instead of 200 scholars; 
the number of scholars needed for the priesthood being 361, and 111 being 
educated in other parts of Ireland. Thus, Mr. Perceval, in acceding to the 
grant, implied that if he had thought a greater number of students than 361 


| was required for the service of the Roman Catholic Church, he would not have 


been unwilling still further to augment the sum for that purpose. Again, m 
1813, when Sir Robert Peel himself was Secretary for Ireland, the addition of 
7001. or 9001.a year was made to the grant, for the better maintenance of the 
[20] Dunboyne students; so called because Lord Dunboyne had bequeathed 5001. 
a year for their use. After this long connexion, was the House now to say that 
they had been all along violating a conscientious scruple, and that the connexion 
must be dissolved? “ Recollect, when it was formed the Roman Catholics were 
labouring under disabilities: that did not constitute, in the view of the Lrish Par- 
liament, an objection to originating this grant. Those disabilities have been now 
entirely removed; the Irish Roman Catholics stand upon the same footing with 
ourselves in respect to civil privileges: shall we now, in opposition to the acts of 
our predecessors, say to them—‘ That favour which was granted to you under 
the Administration of Mr. Pitt, must now be withheld from you on account of a 
conscientious scruple?’ Sir, I should deprecate the effect of such a step. It is 
not the amount of the pecuniary grant; w hat I deprecate is the animus it would 
indicate. We should never be able to convince those from whom the grant was 
withheld, that those scruples which were not felt by George the Third, by Mr. 
Pitt, by the exclusively Protestant Legislature of their own country, are now felt 
to such a degree by us that we must abandon the connexion which was thus 
formed.” If Parliament were to declare, that, holding a faith which they 
believed to be more pure, they were prevented from giving assistance 
in propagating another faith, what a lesson they would inculcate! “Why, 
if we make that declaration, what a lesson shall we inculcate upon the 
landlords of Ireland! Take the case of a Protestant landlord who has & 
large estate, from which he derives a large income, he being an absentee perhaps: 
that estate is cultivated by Roman Catholic labourers: shall he be taught by the 
example of this House to say, it is inconsistent with his religious scruples that he 
should provide for the religious instruction of those who are so connected with him 
in the relationship of landlord and tenant? Such a man, his tenantry being all 
Roman Catholics, and he deriving his wealth from their labour, should rather say, 
‘1 should act against the will of the Supreme Judge of all if I refused ~ 4 assist- 
ance in order that you should enjoy the consolations of religion. I feel a con- 
viction that I shall’ act more in accordance with the principles of the faith which 
I profess, by seeing that you have those consolations. I differ from you on 
religious doctrines ; Sut still my wish is, that in the hour of need you should re- 
ceive spiritual instruction and consolation from the hands of those from whom you 
can derive them. I will consent, therefore; and I will give you a piece of gr 

for a chapel; I will contribute towards its construction; nay, more, I will sub- 
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——— hie for the maintenance of that minister who is to inculcate doctrines | 
scribe = lieve, but which I cannot agree to.’ If I were in such a position, should 
hich you believe tof the holy religion which I profess were I to act in this liberal 
I violate y 4 the City Companies, who are most liberal to the communities on their 
spirit ? = told that they cannot continue their aid to a religious profession | 
estates, He they dissent, without violating their own religious principles. If such 

~~ al, in what position, too, will Parliament stand when it comes to the 

3 vote *> sivterians ? In what position will it stand towards the Colonies— 
- he Catholics of Malta, Gibraltar, Canada, Mauritius, and the West 
ies? (A Member— And the East Indies!”) “ In all these cases, we have 
found it impossible to act on the principle of disclaiming altogether connexion | 
th and support of those from whose religious opinions we dissent. How shall 
ge with regard to the Roman Catholics in Ireland ? Shall we repeal the 
we hich provides Roman Catholic chaplains for prisons? By a recent enact- 
oe you - enabled the Grand Jury to appoint a Roman Catholic chaplain. 
+ we compelled the Grand Jury to make the appointment upon requisition 
made to them. You have appointed the Grand Jury to make provision for the 
‘oes of that chaplain from the public pocket. You have authorized the ap- 
= ‘ent of Roman Catholic chaplains for workhouses. Why authorize the vio 

—— principle, if violation it be? Why, a noble and betterf eeling interposed, 
and relaxed the principle; and the feeling of the Government and of the country 

that there ought to be rovided for dying men in their last moments, when 
they are about to be ushered into the presence of their Creator, perhaps guilty 
ngs suffering for their crimes, that religious consolation they needed from the 


ew eivtaal guide they could receive it.” 
% There remains but one other course, and that is the course which we are 


nd to take. ( Cheers.) Prepared !—yes, I will avow it, that we are pre- 

i, in a liberal sense and confiding spirit, to improve that institution, and to 
elevate the tone of education there. (Kenewed cheers.) Will you not take that 
course? I think you will agree with me that such is the course which should be 
taken; that if we are seriously to consider this institution, we ought to consider 
it with a view to extensive improvement. By improvement I mean, improvement 
of means only, not an interference with the course of education, poisoning all the 
cood that you might derive from liberality. I mean, really, that we should treat 
that institution in a generous — in the hope that we shall be met in a spirit 
corresponding with ours, and that we shall reap the fruits of this improvement 
of that educational establishment. Indeed, I hope I may say that I am confident 
of the good feeling of the Roman Catholics on this point. I have taken that 
course which I think Iought to take, to effect and make that provision which 
should really be a sufficient supply for the wants of the Irish Roman Catholic 

Church in respect to the education of its ministers. A mere addition of some 

3.000 or 4,000/. would really be worse than nothing. I exclude the idea of a 

small increase like that from my consideration altogether. If the religious ob- 

jection to a grant is overcome, I cannot think that such would be the extent of 

‘the addition we would wish to make.” 

He explained the proposal which, on the part of Government, he was instructed 

tomake. The Trustees of Maynooth College can purchase land to the extent of 
1,000/. a year; but they cannot receive it on any other terms than for the lives of 
the Trustees: he proposes to incorporate the Trustees, by the title of “the 
Trustees of Maynooth College,” and to enable them to hold real ey! to the 
extent of 3,0002, per annum, should members of the Roman Catholic faith be 
desirous to contribute to the College so incorporated. “The stipend of each in- 
dividual Professor does not now exceed 1227. per annum. Instead of defining ex- 
actly what shall be the amount paid to each Professor, we propose to allot to the 
Trustees of Maynooth a certain sum, which shall be placed at their discretion for 
the payment of salaries. That sum will admit of a payment of 600/. or 7001. 
per annum to the President of the College; of 2601. or 2701. to the Professors of 
Theology; and of 2202. or 2301. to the other Professors. We propose, therefore, 
that a sum not exceeding 6,0002. shall be allotted to the Trustees for making pro 
vision for the officers of the institution. There are at present about 430 students 
in the College, divided into three classes—the 20 Dunboyne students, the three 
senior classes, and the four junior classes. We propose to allot to each of the 
Dunboyne students the sum of 401. per annum: we propose to make provision on 
the whole for 500 free students; that there shall be 250 students in the four 
junior classes, and 250 in the three senior classes, these being divinity stu- 
dents. We propose that for the maintenance of each student, to cover the 
expense of his commons, attendance, and other charges consequent upon 
academical education, a sum shall be placed at the disposal of the Trustees, 
caleulated on an average of 28/. per annum for each student. We propose that 
to each of the students in the three senior classes, the sum of 20/. per 
annum for their own personal expenses shail be allowed separately. The 
total sum required for the students will be 14,5602; the total sum for 
the establishment, 26,360. We propose that the College shall be made, in ap- 
pearance and in fact, worthy of an institution of the kind. We propose that 
proper provision shall be made for the accommodation of the President and Pro- 
lessors; and we propose to limit the amount of money for putting the College into 
repair, and to take a vote, of course not an annual one, of 30,0001. (“ Hear, hear!” 
and indications of surprise.) We intend that a sum of money, so sanctioned by 
Parliament, shall be applied for the purposes I have described. We do not propose 
provision for more than 500 students: there shall be no power of increasing the 
number to 600 or 700 by reducing the individual allowances. We wish to put 
the establishment on a liberal footing, that the reminiscences of Maynooth may 
no longer be revolting. It is, therefore, that I propose to limit the number of 
students to 500. We propose, also, that the Board of Works shall undertake the 
repairs of the College, as they do of the other public buildings, in order that they 
may be conducted with the greatest economy. We do not propose to make pro- 
vision in the act for the annual expenses of the repairs, but that they shall be the 
subject of an annual vote, and be included in the annual estimates for the Board 
of Works as in other cases.” Instead of the present ex officio visiters—the Lord 
Chancellor and the Judges—it is proposed that the Crown shall appoint five 
visiters to exercise the same visitorial powers as the present visiters; but instead 
of visiting once in three years, to do so once a year, and as often as the Lord- 
Lieutenant may direct. These visiters would not interfere with any matters re- 
lating to the doctrine and discipline of the Church of Rome; but for those subjects 
three more visiters would be elected by the other five, as at present, to be members 
of the Roman Catholic Church. The three elected visiters now are—the Earl of 
Fingall, Dr. Crolly, (Archbishop of Armagh,) and Dr. Murray, (Are hbishop of 
Dublin. i ’ 

Such is an outline of the measure. It has not been the subject of stipulation 
with the great authorities of the Roman Catholic Church; but Ministers inti- 
mated their intention to those dignitaries: there is every reason to believe that 
they are satisfied and grateful for the measure, and that they will strongly recom- | 
mend its acceptance by the great body of Roman Catholics. “ We do not think 
that there is any violation of conscientious scruples involved in our proposition. 
We believe that it is perfectly compatible to hold steadfast the profession of our 
faith without wavering, and at the same time to improve the education and to 
elevate the character of those who—do what you will—pass this measure or refuse 
it—must be the spiritual guides and religious instructors of millions of your 
fellow-countrymen.’ ‘ : 

Sir Robert Peel concluded by moving for leave to bring in a bill to | 
amend the Acts relating to the College of Maynooth; and sat down amidst 
cheering, chiefly from the Opposition side of the House. } 

Sir Roperr InGxis at once rose to meet the motion by a direct nega- 





on both sides of the House, and the fact that nearly all the cheers which 
greeted the Minister's speech came from the Opposition. Sir Robert Peel 
said that he had not taken the House by surprise: but could any one have 


| anticipated such a measure as that now proposed? The grant hitherto 


made to Maynooth was annual, and did not at all pledge the House to its 
continuance. In one year there was an increase, in one a decrease, and in 
one (1799) there was no grant. Sir Arthur Wellesley stated in 1808, that it 
was not intended tomaintain Maynooth out of the public purse; Mr. Perceval 
said that the Catholics meant to defray the cost themselves; and that was 
confirmed by the memorial of the Roman Catholic Archbishop Dr. Troy, in 
1794, which showed that the Catholics wished to be permitted to establish 
the institution with their own funds. The act establishing the College, the 
35th Geo. ILL, (Irish Statutes,) authorized the Trustees to receive subscrip- 
tions and donations from Roman Catholics, and in fact was permissive in 
its nature. ‘The only pledge bearing upon the subject was the resolution 
of the British House of Commons in 1800, that a sum not less than that 
granted by the Irish Parliament on an average of six years, for the encour- 
agement of agriculture and pious uses, should be paid for twenty years 
after the Union; a period now expired. As to the Colonies in which there 
are Roman Catholics, there the Church is maintained, right or wrong, under 
the obligation of specific treaties. The original Maynooth Act enabled 
the Roman Catholics to do what they desired; and he, for one, would not 
for an instant desire to prevent them from receiving the subscriptions and 
donations of their co-religionists. His complaint was, that they were en- 
dowing the Church of Rome almost in the same proportion as they were 
withdrawing all support from the Protestant institutions of the country. 
Mr. O'Connell has said that the grant ought to be 70,000/.; so, if the 
Government think that they will propitiate him, they must fail, as in their 
other anticipations. He wished that Sir Robert Peel had enlightened the 
House much sooner 

“ He was most anxious not to say anything that would be disrespectful to his right 
honourable friend at the head of the Government; but he could not but feel that 
the greater part of the speech he had made on that occasion might, after all, have 
been made at a much earlier period of his political life. He hoped his right 
honourable friend would excuse the observation, but it appeared to him that there 
was nothing in the facts brought forward by his right honourable friend on that 
occasion that was not equally patent to observation and as stringent in its con- 
clusions on any man’s conscience in the year 1813, when the right honourable 
Baronet was Chief Se« retary for Ireland, as it was at the present moment. He 
was desirous of making these observations in a manner as little offensive as pos- 
sible; but he could not also help wishing that in June 1840 the right honourable 
Baronet had spoken a little more distinctly.” 

Sir Robert Inglis concluded by declaring, that although the meteor flag 
has been shattered and torn, the Protestant colours still remain at the mast- 
head; and he would fight as unflinchingly for them and under them as 
when in brighter days they waved unbent and untorn over our empire. 

Several Conservative Members followed up the arguments advanced by 
Sir Robert Inglis, much in the same strain. Mr. PLumprre said, that the 
parties opposed to the measure were not men of light minds, but some of 
the best in the country—men who, with their Bible before them, prayed 
to Heaven for guidance to a right judgment. They were men who held 
the Roman Catholic religion to be idolatrous: that was the ground they 
took, and which he joined with them in taking. Colonel SiprHorP was 
surprised, he would say disgusted, that such a measure should originate 
with a Protestant Minister of the Crown—one who had been educated at 
Oxford, and who, he was ashamed to add, had been the Representative of 
that University in Parliament— 

However, he rejoiced to think that the University was now munch more effi- 
ciently represented, by Sir Robert Inglis; a man far more deserving of such an 
honour than the right honourable Baronet—who had in his statement that 
night shown himself more regardless of and more indifferent to the interests of 
religion than any individual who ever held his high office. 

One Liberal spoke against the motion—Mr. Tuomas DuncomBe; who 
opposed the measure on the same principle as that on which he had voted 
against church-rates, as an endowment of a church out of the taxes, 

Many Liberal Members cordially supported the motion. Mr. Warp, 
who highly complimented Sir Robert Peel on his moral courage, would 
divide in favour ofthe bill; though at a subsequent stage he should be 
obliged to put on record his conviction that it is not from the general taxa- 
tion of the country that the increased grant should be made. Mr. Ricuarp 
MonTesQuirt Be_Lew thanked Sir Robert Peel, not merely for the mea- 
sure itself, but for the language in which he conveyed the liberal and just 
principles on which it was founded— 

It was impossible that such a measure should not have a good effect on the 
wople of Ireland. The two people were approximating more and more every day: 
- hoped it was reserved for the right honourable Baronet to unite the two coun- 
tries by a greater degree of affection and regard than had hitherto existed. 

Other Liberal Irish Members participated in this view. Mr. Saem 
looked forward to a great progressive improvement of the Roman Catholic 
priesthood. 

Lord Joun Russet supported the motion. He did not rest on the 
compact. If it proved mischievous, or against the religious feelings of the 
community, he did not see why the compact should restrain the House 
from putting an end to any allowance. He could understand those who 
refuse the grant altogether. But if you consent to the grant at all, then 
to say that you will not let the student having 22/. receive 281, in order 
that his astronomy may be properly taught, his diet and comforts better, is 
no real ground of religious scruple. He regarded the measure as a step 
towards a large and comprehensive scheme for the future payment of the 
Roman Catholic clergy; and that was with him a consideration, not of 








resistance, but of concurrence— 

“ The argunents, which are so sound, and, as I think, so incontrovertible, to 
induce this House to found an endowment for the education of the Roman Catho- 
lic priesthood, will prove upon another occasion as sound and as incontrove rtible 
with respect to an endowment for the maintenance of that priesthood. (Loud 
cheers.) For my own part, preferring most strongly, and more and more by re- 
flection, a religious pod rt ar to that which is called the voluntary principle, 
I am anxious to see the spiritual and religious instruction of the great majority 
of the people of Ireland endowed and maintained by a provision furnished by the 
State. 

He regretted that the feeling between the Irish and English people is not 
so good as could be wished. Had such a spirit as that now displayed been 
manifested in 1825, when Lord Francis Egerton made a motion involving 
payment of the Catholic clergy, the difficulties of Ireland would have been 


removed—* at this moment you would no more be talking about agitation 


, | in Ireland than you would have been talking about agitation in Yorkshire 
live. He remarked the number of petitions against the measure presented | or Middlesex.” But he should be happy if Government were now begin- 
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ning a different course; if, instead of “ concession having reached its ut- 
most limits,” there was now an endeavour to make a new beginning in a 
series of measures by which they might hope to unite the two countries in 
an enduring bond. 

On a division, the motion was carried, by 216 to 114; majority for 
Ministers, 102. 

SPEAKERS IN THE FOREGOING DEBATE. 
nooth—( Conservatives) Sir Robert Peel, Lord Francis Egerton, Viscount Sandon, 
Mr. John Stuart Wortley; (Liberals) Captain Bernal Osborne, Mr. R. M. Bellew, 
Mr. Sheil, Mr. Ward, the Earl of Arundel and Surrey, Lord John Russell. 
Against it—(Conservatives) Sir Robert Inglis, Mr. Law, Mr. Plumptre, Mr. 
Cumming Bruce, Mr. Grogan; (Liberal) Mr. Thomas Duncombe. 


EMPLOYMENT OF CHILDREN AND WomeEN IN CaLico PRINT-works. 
The second reading of Lord Ashley’s Calico Print-works Bill having 
been moved, on Wednesday, Sir James GRAHAM rose to state under what 
modifications Government would concur in the measure. 
He had caused the Factory Inspectors to assemble in London, and then he sent 
them down to their respective districts; where they assembled the Sub-Inspectors, 
supplied each with a copy of the bill, and directed them to make extensive inqui- 


| 
| 


For the Enlargement of May- | 


ries and communications among all the leading parties connected with these | 


branches of industry in their respective districts. Sir James himself had received 
several deputations from the master-manufacturers, who are most deeply inte- 
rested in this measure; and he had also given close consideration to the subject. 
The result was, that unless the bill were considerably modified he must resist the 
second reading. 

He first stated his objections to the bill. The preamble of the bill referred only to 
the regulation of labour in calico print-works ; but the interpretation-clause extended 
it to all, and even separate buildings where bleaching, dyeing, and calendering were 
carried on; a provision borrowed by analogy from the Factory Act, but inapplicable 
to the present case, for very few children are employed in the dyeing, aden 
and calendering works. The provision in the sae de, which limited the hours 
of labour for children employed in calico print-works to eight hours every day and 
to twelve hours on alternate days, was altogether inapplicable to print-works. He 
had shown on a former occasion, that in these works labour is never continuous 
throughout the year: there are “ pushes” in the trade, which generally oceur in 
spring and in autumn, and afterwards the demand relaxes, and a “slack” oceurs. 
During the time of a “push,” every order requires to be executed with the least 
possible delay. This clause, therefore, could not be carried into effect without 
producing injury, not only to the employer of labour, but also to the adults and 
to the children employed. 

He would now state the parts of the bill to which he would assent. He assented 
to the clause which prohibited the labour of children under eight years of age; 
and considered it wise and politic. He also assented to the prohibition of night- 
work, with reference to children of both sexes under thirteen years of age, and 
also with reference towomen. He thought it right, however, that there should be 
a single definition of the time “night- work,” instead of the perplexing double one 
proposed by Lord Ashley, for winter and for summer: he would define night to be 


tion of the kelp-manufacture, and other changes. 


the hours between nine o'clock in the evening and five in the morning. He should | 


therefore propose that children between the ages of eight and thirteen should be 
at liberty to work at any time between five in the morning and nine at night. In 
apart they.never are required to work for sixteen hours. Some provision must 
ye made for the education of these children; and, as the period of intense demand 
for labour in these works is eight months out of the twelve, during which it is 
expedient to allow them to work day by day during the hours he had mentioned, 
he thought that some regulation should be introduced into the bill to secure them 
education during the other portion of the year. He should therefore propose, that 
for one hundred days in the year—fifty days in each half year—the children be- 
tween eight and thirteen years of age employed in these factories should attend a 
school for three or four hours each day, and that they should be provided with 
certificates of their attendance. 
containing all necessary clauses owe to nem, and not referring, as it 
now did, to the Factory Act. With these alterations, he would cheerfully give 
his consent to the second reading. 

Lord AsHLEy, apprised of Sir James Graham's intentions, had already 
taken the alternative offered into consideration. If the alterations were 
adopted, he should lose the protection which he wished to throw over the 
bleaching, dyeing, and calendering works, and the protection which he 
wished to give to children under thirteen years of age; for, though night- 
work was prohibited with reference to those children, they might still be 
worked for sixteen hours each day. On the other hand, he should obtain 
protection for them during the night, and he should obtain a prohibition of 
night-work not only for them but for women of all ages. ‘That was the 
state of things on which he had to make his choice. On the one side he 
saw himself almost alone; on the other he saw the Government supported 
by the great mass of the master-manufacturers. The struggle was there- 
fore hopeless. Under such circumstances, though he reserved his own 
opinion and the right of free action on this question hereafter, he would 
not worry the House with long and fruitless divisions in Committee, but 
would accept the propositions of Government. He was rejoiced to have 
the codperation of the employers in improving the condition of the work- 
ing-classes. He was delighted to find that he had on the present occasion 
the codperation of such men as the Messrs. Neills of Manchester, Mr. 
Thompson of Clithero, the Lanes of Scotland, the Brices, and the Har- 
leaves of Accrington. He certainly would not two years ago have had 
those gentlemen codperating with him; and he trusted he should yet have 
them aiding him in still more important measures. 

Several Members made desultory remarks on the altered bill, some 
accepting it heartily; others reluctantly and disparagingly consenting to 
it. Mr. Mitner Gipson urged the paramount necessity of providing 
the working-classes with cheap food; and asked Lord Ashley, why he did 
not enforce education in the agricultural as well as the manufacturing 
districts—in Dorsetshire as well as in Lancashire? And Mr. Hume thought 
that little children tending sheep in the snow, in apiercing wind, as he had 
seen them within the last fourteen days, deserved protection as much as 
children in print-works. 

In his reply, Lord AsuLey read an extract of a letter from an opera- 
tive, to show the beneficial effects that have already arisen from legislation 
of the kind— 

“ As regards the universal advantages that have arisen to children and young 
persons, there is no doubt whatever. In the very mill in which I work, the im- 
provement in the morals and manners of the children has been so great that I de- 
clare they do not appear to me to be the same race of human beings; and, from 
what I have seen, I believe that sooner than return to the old system, they would 
one and all subject themselves to any privation whatever.” 

The bill was read a second time, with the amendments; and ordered to 
be printed. 

SPEAKERS IN THE FOREGOING DenAte. For the Bill (as amended)—Sir 
James Graham, Lord Ashley, Mr. Cowper, Mr. Brotherton, Lord Francis Eger- 
Mr = Ainsworth. Disparaging interference—Mr. Milner Gibson, Mr. Hume, 

. Escott. 


He would make the bill a substantive measure, | 


| ficient, the pauper should state it to the Board of Supervision. 


= > Pee 
New Poor-Law ror Scorianp 

In the House of Commons, on Wednesday, the Lorn Apvocate j 
duced a bill for the better administration of poor-relief in Scot] =e 
he explained its nature. and; and 

The present state of the law of Scotland on this head . 
inquiry aie a Commission issued in 1843. The Commminet nn ie subject of 
deal of poverty and misery: the allowance to the poor is often very inade Breat 
especially in large towns and country parishes; the sums given being a Squate, 
not to the necessities of the pauper, but to the amount in the hands oO eae, 
Sessions. The law for the relief of the poor is regulated under the act “ Kirk. 
the Scottish Parliament in 1579, and the subsequent proclamation of Willie by 
Mary, issued in 1692, by which that act was recognized. The law ieee 
vision for the aged and infirm—those who are wholly or partially disabled. he 
claim to relief is based on settlement; which may be acquired by birth, pare The 


- - : n 
residence, or marriage; and settlement cannot be lost in one parish unti) ae ey 
in another. The funds accrue from voluntary contributions made in every chen 


on every Sabbath, and from other voluntary contributions; and those not sutticj 
an assessment may be made, without any limit as to amount. In the landw, 1 
parishes, that are not boroughs or towns, the proprietors of the land, or Porton 
pay one-half of the assessment, and the other half is imposed on the inhabitants 
the householders of the parish. The portion paid by the landowners js cimaed 
according to the value of the land, and that paid by the householders is charged y 
the principle of a property or income tax, according to the means and substance of 
the party who is called upon to pay; and the assessment is very fairly apportioned, 
In the towns, the administration of the law devolves nominally upon the Magi 
trates, who are responsible; but really, the duty devolves on the minister and elders 
of the parish, composing the Kirk-Sessions. In the landward parishes, the dut of 
administering the law belongs to the proprietors or heritors, and to the Kok. 
Sessions. It is not prescribed by the act that the relief should be in any par- 
ticular form. A discretionary power is vested in every parish as to the amount 
of relief; but the Supreme Court of law has full authority to compel the parochial 
officers honestly to perform their duty. 

Since the law was framed, however, there have been material changes in the cir- 
cumstances of the people—large influx of poor into the great towns, total annihila- 
Nothing would excite greater 
alarm in Scotland than the introduction of the English Poor-law; because they 
feel that England has not yet arrived at anything like a satisfactory settlement of 
the Poor-law question. It must also be remembered, that in Scotland there is not 
the same wealth as in England. And indeed, nothing more is wanted than to pro- 
vide that relief should be given according to the condition of the parties requiring 
it. He would accordingly relieve the pauper from some difficulties in the way of 
his obtaining aid. No parish is bound to provide relief except that in which the 
pauper has a legal settlement; which may be distant from his abode. He would 
give the pauper a right against the parish in which he might be found; throwing 
upon the parish the onus of proving the settlement. Should the parish refuse to 
entertain the application, the pauper has an appeal to the Supreme Court,—a dis- 
tant, expensive, and tedious remedy. He proposed that, in the first place, a local 
judge, the Sheriff of the county, should decide upon the claim; giving to the parish 
an appeal to a higher tribunal. A parish-officer should be appointed to keep a 
register, not only of persons relieved, but of all who claim relief. In accordance 
with a recommendation made by the Committee, he would establish a Central 
Board of Supervision at Edinburgh, consisting of nine members. Of these he pro- 
posed that three should be appointed by the Crown; one of them to be paid for the 
performance of the duty to be devolved upon him; the other two to be selected 
from those who would naturally be expected to take an interest in the manage 
ment and welfare of the poor. Besides these three, he proposed to constitute 
six ec officio members of the Board,—the Lord Provost of Edinburgh, the Lord 
Provost of Glasgow, and the Solicitor-General for the time being, and the 
Sheriffs of three of the most important Scotch counties, Perth, Ross, and 
Renfrew ; proposing, also, in the case of these three latter gentlemen, to 
reward their services by a small addition to their regular salaries. If the 
Parochial Board should give to any pauper aliment which he deemed insuf- 
If the Board 
should concur with the Parochial Board in considering it sufficient, that judgment 
should be held conclusive: but if the Board of Supervision shonld think that in- 
justice had been done the pauper, then he proposed that their opinion should be 


‘sufficient to enable him to plead in forma pau ris before the Court of Session; 


and in the mean time the Board of Supervision should determine what amount of 
relief the pauper should receive until his litigation with the parish was deter- 
mined. He proposed, too, that the Board should have the power of inquiring and 
investigating, generally, into all matters connected with the administration of the 
Poor-law in all the districts of Scotland. As to local Boards, he proposed, in 
regard to landward parishes, when such parishes resolved on self-assessment, that, 
in addition to the heritors and Kirk-Session, there should be associated with them 
in the management of the funds representatives chosen by the rate-payers. The 
local Board would thus be composed of the heritors, the Kirk Session, and repre- 
sentatives chosen by the rate-payers. To facilitate the questions of settlement, 
all the parishes of any town or Parliamentary district should be formed into a 
combination of parishes, a settlement in the district being equivalent to a settle- 
ment in any place itself; which would also have the advantage of equalizing the 
burden by uniting the richer with the poorer parts of a town. He would ext nd 
the period of residence for obtaining a settlement from three to seven years. He 
also proposed to give to towns, permissively, a power of erecting poor-houses for 
the accommodation of their paupers; and to require that pauper lunatics should 
be sent to some kind of asylum. Such were the principal provisions of the bill; 
which he hoped would secure constant attention to the condition of the pauper, 
and redress against wrongful refusal of relief. 

Lord DaLmeny expressed satisfaction at the introduction of the mea- 
sure, though doubting the expediency of some details. Mr. ELLice 
thought that a compulsory assessment would be needed: but it was depre- 
cated by Mr. Hume and Mr. Hawes. Mr. Firzsternen FRENCH com- 
plained that Irish lunatics were neglected. On which Sir James GRAHAM 
said, he hoped that in its administration the Irish Poor-law would progres- 
sively be rendered more conducive to the comfort of the people. 

Leave was given to bring in the bill; which was read a first time. 





Navy ano Army Estimates: Ricut or SEARCH. 

The House of Commons, on Monday, went into Committee of Supply 
on the Navy Estimates. Mr. Corry had just begun his statement, when 
he was interrupted by Mr. WAKLEy, who then entered the House; having 
given notice of an amendment on the order of the day, relating to the 
subject of opening letters at the Post-office. The interrupter, however, 
was called to order, and the regular business proceeded. 

Mr. Corry entered into a detailed statement, particularly explaining the 
necessity of an increase in various items. The number of men proposed was 
40,000—4,000 more than the number in the last estimates; but in the 
three stations alone of China, Africa, and the Pacific, there are now required 
6,000 more men than in 1841; and the Board of Admiralty are very 
sensible how important it is to form a home squadron, for carrying out eX- 
periments with reference to the comparative qualities of war-ships; their in- 
tentions on that head having been frustrated only by the demand for men 


| on distant stations. By @%p@istribution of corps, without any increase of 
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oo cumpanie® of Marine Artillery will be reéstablished; a step ren- | then, either from some motive of their home policy, or from a desire for the easi- 
men, two con by the increase of steam-vessels. Great part of the in- | ness of other Governments, they throw to the winds everything which their pre- 
s buying materials for steam-vessels, build- | decessors considered essential to accomplish that object.” To show that he was 


: activity in - - , - 
arises from the Siese Portsmouth and Plymouth, while extending | ®° the only person who thought the right of search essential to the suppression 





ing, and forming st The total increase in the estimates is 636.072L: of | of the slave-trade, Lord Palmerston read official correspondence which passed un- 

at W oolwich. res Mr. C seth =" ded “ae ° > tl h “eo mediately after the war, and in which the necessity of obtaining the right was 
which 383,0001. is for steam. Mr. coal Ro ‘aaeet 4 oe | urged by Lord Castlereagh and the Duke of Wellington. “The moment you 
yote of 40,000 seamen and marines, including 2, boys. cancel the mutual right of search with France, you reduce your squadron on the 


Mr. WAKLEY again interposed ; complaining of the sharp practice which coast of Africa to a state of complete inefficiency and imbecility ; and, consequently, 

had intercepted his motion, by going into ¢ ommittee while he was absent | the Government having virtually given up the mutual right of search with France, 

short time; and he moved that the Chairman do report progress. | are acting in a manner totally inconsistent with their own declarations, and are now 

= pert PEEL hoped that Mr. W akley would not persevere. There | founding an augmentation of the Navy on grounds utterly and entirely fallacious. 

Sir ho’ time been ageneral understanding that public business should | He placed no confidence in the Joint Commission appointed to inquire into the 

had Ae half past four o'clock; and the Speaker had waited five minutes. subject: for the Commissioners have not the discretion to determine whether this 
- ? 


. “a . . ~ : . r thi sasure shall be substituted for the right of search: they are required to 
hinking it sharp practice, withdrew his motion. | & that measure shall be x earch; they are rec 
Mr. WAKLEY, though still thi & PY ¥ find some measure equivalent or nearly so, and the Government decide br — 
an 


Sir CHARLES NAPIER also complained of the sharp practice, which had that pending that experiment the right of search shall be placed in abeyance; 
pted his motion for a Commission to inquire into the state of the | any child may s ¢, if that right of search is suspended by the mutual consent of 
Navy; and he passed on toa minute criticism of a number of ships that he | the two parties, it cannot be revived without the mutual consent of the two 
mentioned by name. He renewed his attack upon the Queen, which would parties, and for ail practical purposes it is entirely done away. Thus the weak 

t steer, and has been sent into Chatham docks to have a bustle put upon | ness of Gove rhment | ads them from one step to another, First, the treaty of 
- d she was so constructed that she could not fire a single gun out of | 1841 between the Five Powers was signed by a satisfactory authority from M. 
ieee ports without risk of setting herselfin a blaze. There is no limit | Guizot; who himself negotiated the treaty in this country, ardently supporting it 
er stern-ports : : 


* . : peas , “ee reg Tt . ference, and indeed proposing it to the Ambassadors of the great powers. 
ven in the construction of vessels. ‘The Royal Albert is | i" the con ~~ Ps - hea. r 
to the breadth given in the ec ‘ “i, : In six weeks afterwards, he turned round and refused the ratification. Govern- 


sixteen feet longer and a at broadex than the Queen: where ae vad ment allowed that breach of international usage and good faith. That breach ef 
get men to furl their sails? We shall be obliged to goto the planet Saturn | sood faith passed altogether without remonstrance. ‘The French Chambers, in- 
and get some of the fellows said to be two feet between the eyes. (Great | Sivated by this weakness, immediately encouraged M. Guizot to demand the can- 
laughter.) With like minuteness he passed strictures upon the steam- | celling of the treaties of 1831 and 1833. M. Guizot replied, that such a proposition 
navy— : , would be contumeliously rejected. But then came the Ashburton ee 

Before voting more money for this class of ships, the House ought to have an | there were concessions to France on the affairs of Spain; surrenders here, sur- 
assurance that the Government would choose some scientific men, we i versed in | renders there; and M. Guizot—tinding he had to do with men who, to use the ex- 
steam, to point out the manner in which those ships ought to be built, in order to | pression employed by my honourable friend the Member for Finsbury, were made 
avoid the errors committed up to this time. But he found, whether he moved for | of squeezable materials—said next session. M. Guizot now thought that he 
an address to the Queen or a Committee, one course was rejected as irregular, | might negotiate: he did so, and successfully. “ This Government, out of com- 
and another as unconstitutional: and it was the same with every Government— | plaisance to a foreign power, and to maintain in his post a foreign minister some 
they all fancied the naval talent of the country centered in their own body, and | six months longer than he might otherwise remain—to catch, in fact, a few stray 
objected to any interference ; and then honourable Members thought they must | votes for him in the Chamber of Deputies—are going to sacrifice all those prin- 
support the Minister. It was true, some honourable gentlemen opposite were not | ciples which this Parliament and nation have for years held most sacred, and to 
always satisfied and content; when there was a question about introducing grease | condemn the innocent and unoffending inhabitants of Africa to an increase of those 
and lard they got up and opposed Ministers; but now that hundreds of thousands | atrocities which necessarily accompany the slave-trade. Sir, 1 shall only say, if 
were to be voted away, not one of them was likely to give him the smallest sup- | they pursue that course, it will be for all men to determine, and I shall leave 

rt. But those honourable gentlemen were not worse than his honourable friends | them to choose, whether they are more justly chargeable with the most miserable 
near him, who had a fellow-feeling for the occupants of the Admiralty Office, | weakness or the most hateful and detestable falsity.” 
and almost always walked out of the House when questions of this kind were Sir Ropert Peet agreed that science ought to be invoked in aid of 
discussed. : ‘ 7 ; practical ship-building; but he could not see any advantage in superseding 

In place of moving himself for a Commission to ascertain whether the | the authority of the Board of Admiralty, by appointing a separate Com- 
system acted upon rn the best or = Sir Charles suggested that Government | mission, He stated a fact to prove the sincerity of his desire for naval im- 
should spontaneously appoint such 1 Commission. rovements— 

Sir Gusnes CockBuRN followed Sir Charles Napier’s criticisms with a ', He had invited Sir Charles Napier himself to make suggestions,"and had offered 
detailed defence of the present Administration. It should be remembered | to place a steamn-vessel at his disposal to make the experiments which he is so 
that many steam-ships were built before that kind of structure was very | anxious to make, and which his knowledge and experience so well enable him to 
well understood; and but few have been built since the present Government | superintend. [Sir CHARLEs Narier—* I've been trying for this last twent 
entered office—four large ships and forty smaller vessels. Government are | years to get that.”| “Yes; and you have got it now, and from this Board of Ad- 
endeavouring to ascertain whether they cannot apply the Archimedean miralty. The gallant officer comes to this Board of Admiralty, to which he is 
screw to all steam-frigates, as it is attended with the advantage of having | °PPO™ d in polities; and so little prejudice is there against him, that he is told he 

~ a, . Raat? raag aagp a ihe ile _ + © | shall have an opportunity of trying his experiments in every way most suitable to 
the machinery under water. There is also another experiment, the in- |) 5) je» 
vention of Lord Dundonald, of the rotatory engine; and if that answers it ‘He devel Lord Palmerston to bring his views with respect to the right 
would certainly be very convenient. Sir George mentioned several in- of search to the test of the declaration of opinion bythe House. The noble 
stances of successes in the war, to show that English vessels had excelled Lord would not even put his own opinion on vecord. Perhaps he ré- 
French vessels in sailing. It was remarked that England w - the only membered the issue of his harmless motion for papers respecting the “ Ash- 
nation that had no scientific board to teach the proper construction of ves | burton capitulations”; and now he would not even trust himself to move for 
sels: the Admiralty, admitting the importance of such an institution, papers, but made his observations on the Navy Estimates, when there was 
established the School of Naval Architecture, which existed for & CON-| no opportunity of meeting them with a direct negative No doubt, Minis- 
siderable time; but in regard to shipping, it was extraordinary that, with | .... had not thought it discrediteble toavew a desire of maintaining peace; 
all the efforts made -° induce pasa establish the best worm and the | but that language did not incapacitate them from vindicating the honour 
best description of ships, it was difficult to find any principle that could be | o¢ 4), country whenever it should be assailed. It is, no doubt, to be re- 


interce’ 








called the best. : Ct : . . _ | gretted that a public feeling in France should paralyze the efforts to sup- 
Several professional Members joined in the debate, reiterating these cri- press the slave-trade by means of the right of search; but the efficacy of 
ticisms of detail or vindicating the Administration. : that means must mainly depend on the cordiality with which it is exercised 
Mr. Hume objected to the increase of the Navy in a time of peace. by both powers. 
Was it on account of the United States of America that the addition was to be | ~“ The noble Lord must know, that in cases where a country is not very willing 


made? (“ Hear, hear!”) He admitted that if the language of the members of | to act upon treaties that are not remarkably specific, there are plenty of oppor- 
Congress was to be taken as any indication of the feelings of the Government, | tunities for evading them. ‘There is a strong disinclination on the part of France 
there might be some cause for apprehension. (“ Hear, hear!”) A more unprin- | to the exercise of this treaty. When did that disinclination arise? Immediately 
cipled set did not exist on the face of the earth. (Laughter.) But he hoped that | after the Syrian ean paign in 1840; and the noble Lord was the Minister of Fo- 
@ better spirit actuated those who had the direction of the Executive power, and | rejgn Affairs at the period when that disinclination first manifested itself. We 
that there was no real cause to fear any interruption of harmony. (“Hear!”) | never heard of a disinclination in 1836, 1837, 1838, or 1839, to the right of 
A greater calamity could not happen than a war between that country and our | search: but there did oceur—I will not now enter into the question of who is to 
own. The inhabitants of both were of the same race; and what the one nation | blame—there did occur in 1840 an interruption to our amicable relations with 


wanted it was in the power of the other to supply. France; and it was that interruption, and no inherent opposition to the right of 
He moved as an amendment, that the number of men voted be 36,000. search, which led first to a vete of the Chambers, then to a non-ratification of the 


Mr. Sipney HERBERT reiterated the reasons formerly given by Sir Ro- treaty, and then to a general expression of public feeling in France in favour of 
bertPeel, in his financial statement. for the increase of the Navy Estimates. | some other mode of suppressing the pacity We are not to blame for that.” 
An increase was required in the vicinity of China, for the protection of com- Che right of search has not been suspended ; two eminent men, the Duc De 
merce; on the coast of Borneo, for the suppression of piracy; and in the Broglie and Dr. Lushington, have it now under consid¢ ration. Both are deeply 
Pacific, on account ‘of the extremely unsettled state of the countries in interested in the suppression of the slave-trade. “ Dr. Lushington cannot, cer- 


. , 2 . h > tainly, be charged with any object tending to promote the interests of the present 
South America. srease t less thi “tween 6,000 and 7,000 men | RYS> e a oe ; - sak toe 
ica. An increase of not less than between 6,000 and 7 ” Government. Dr. Lushington saw that the right of search had become ineffective, 


== demanded, chiefly to secure commercial objects. . | and only consented to accept of the duty in which he is now engaged in the 
Itimately, Mr. Hume declined to divide the House, and withdrew his | garnest hope, and also in the belief, that it was possible to devise some more 
motion, effectual mode to put an end to the slave-trade. If a substitute can be found, 


Lord Patmerston turned the debate upon the right of search; first, | then om stipulation with France is, that during the experiment the right of seareh 
however, censuring Government for having, in reliance on excessive conci- | shall be suspended—not absolutely abandoned, but suspended—until it shall be 
liation of foreign powers, greatly reduced the naval and military establish- | shown by experience whether the new measure be equally efficacious or not. And 
ments of the country, though the Speeches from the Throne both in England | 1 some other mode can be substituted, and if France should consent to keep a 
and France show that we had been on the verge of a serious rupture with | Very large naval force upon the coast of Africa, cordially acting in connexion with 
that nation. As one of the grounds to justify the increase of the naval | ™ and determine d to make an effort for the suppression of the slave-trade, with- 
estimates, Sir Robert Peel had mentioned the augmentation of the force on = any limit to the expense, “y belief is that at would be a more efficacious in- 
the West coast of Africa for the suppression of the slave-trade; but Minis- wp * — = a agliecone . = a io coe imadversions, botk 
ters’ own acts have stultified that pretext. Lord Joun Russe supported Lord Palmerston’s — versions, - i 

“ The present Government, I may say without exaggeration, turned out its on the subject « the right of search and « the Ash green a - 
predecessors and came into power on the pretence of a desire to extinguish the contend d, that if the right of search be given up, it must be upon the 
slave-trade. ‘Do not admit Brazilian sugar,’ said they, ‘ for such an importation political grounds; and that a question hinging upon political considerations 
must give encouragement to the slave-trade.’ Well, Sir, what happened ? The very ought not to have been referred to a Commission, but ought to have been 
first thing they did after they came into power was to acquiesce in the refusal of | discussed between the two Governments. Referring to the Ashburton 
France to ratify the treaty for the suppression of the slave-trade. Here is certainly | treaty, he especially condemned the cession of the Madawaska settlements; 
an inconsistency. When asked to encourage commerce and give a scope to native | and to show that that was not a mere party opinion, he mentioned a fact— 
industry by a greater importation of foreign sugar, then they told you that they “ It did so happen that I gave directions to Lord Sydenham to conclude a con- 
Were apprehensive you would thereby encourage the slave-trad»: but when the | vention with the American Executive, by which both parties should hold what 
question is as to maintaining the powers absolutely necessary for its suppression, | they possessed. Shortly before leaving office, Lord Sydenham wrote to say that 
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he had nearly come to an agreement, when Mr. Webster asked for the Madawaska | 


settlement, on the right bank of the St. John: to that demand Lord Sydenham 
said he never could consent; the negotiation was in consequence broken off.” 

The vote was agreed to, and the House resumed; the Committee to sit 
again on Wednesday. 

SPEAKERS IN THE FOREGOING Desate. Jn support of the Naval Ad- 
ministration—Mr. Corry, Sir George Cockburn, Captain Berkeley, Admiral 
Bowles, Captain Pechell, Captain Carnegie, Mr. Sidney Herbert. Animadverting 


on the Naval Admmistration—Sir Charles ow Captain Rous, Lord Ingestre. | 


Urging economy—Mr. Hume, Mr. William Williams. Censuring Ministers on 
the right of search tion—Lord Palmerston, Lord John Russell. 
of Ministers—Sir Robert Peel. 

In Committee again, on Wednesday, the House voted 100,011 men for 
the Army, without discussion, in order to facilitate the passing of the 
Mutiny Bill, which expires on the 22d instant; the discussion on the Army 
Estimates to be taken at a subsequent sitting in Committee of Supply. 

Lorp ASHBURTON AND HIS ASSAILANTS. 

At the reassembling of the House of Lords on Thursday, Lord Asu- 
BURTON noticed some incidental criticisms on his treaty, put forth in the 
debate on the Navy Estimates. He remarked that all men have different 
temperaments by nature, and it iy the nature of Lord Palmerston to show 
a flippancy most unfortunate for this country. The Marquis of Lans- 
DOWNE called his noble friend to order; deprecating such personal allusions. 
Lord AsHBURTON obeyed the admbnition, and proceeded with his explana- 
tion. 

He was especially blamed for having ceded the Madawaska settlement. That 
settlement is a straggling village on both sides of the St. John River; and the 

on the Southern bank has been ceded to the United States. But those who 
now blame that cession had themselves positively offered to do the same thing. 
Lord Palmerston over and over again offered to give up that settlement to the 


In support 


United States. The King of Holland’s award, which took the river for the boundary, | 


gave the Southern part of the settlement to the United States; and Lord Pal- 
merston the fulfilment of that award. That award, however, gave a very 
bad line of boundary for this country; enabling the United States to command 
the whole pas: of the St. Lawrence from the heights on the right bank. Sub- 

uently, the King of Holland's award having blown over, Lord Palmerston 
0! to divide the territory equally; which would have sacrificed the Ma- 
dawaska settlement. Lord John Russell stated in the House of Commons 
that Lord Sydenham had negotiated a treaty with Mr. Webster, and that 
the negotiations were broken off because Lord Sydenham refused to give up the 
settlement. Of course Lord John, for whom Lord Ashburton has a sincere re- 


spect, is incapable of knowingly stating an untruth; but, whether he dreamed it, | 


or took it on light authority, there is in fact no foundation for the statement— 
there was no treaty, no negotiation between Lord Sydenham and Mr. Webster. 


Lord Palmerston said that the present Government “ let the United States out | 


of a treaty” to codperate with them for the suppression of the slave-trade: Lord 


Palmerston himself “ let the United States out of a treaty,” in 1824 or 1825, by | 


refusing a reasonable verbal amendment in a treaty which the Senate would 
otherwise have ratified, and which granted the mutual right of search. 
LETTER-OPENING AT THE POST-OFFICE. 
In the House of Commons, on Tuesday, Mr. Suet moved the following 


resolution— 
“ That this House has learned with regret, that, with a view to the prevention 


of a political movement in Italy, and more especially in the Papal States, letters | 


addressed to a foreigner, which had no relation to the internal tranquillity of the 
United Ki should have been opened under a warrant bearing date the Ist 
day of March, and cancelled on the 3d day of June 1844, and that the information 
obtained by such means should have been communicated to a Foreign Power.” 

Mr. Sheil did not intend to make the fatalities which happened in Cala- 
bria the grounds of imputation: he believed every word which had been 
stated by Lord Aberdeen on that subject—that the Earl had not seen the 
letters of Emilio and Attilio Bandiera, written at Corfu: but the actual 
deScéent upon Calabria and the prospective movement in the Papal States 
are distinct; the scaffolds of Cosenza and of Bologna are unconnected. 
And the case of Mazzini is even stronger than the Duncombe case. He is 
an exile in a cause once deemed a noble one. 

“In 1814, England called on Italy to rise. The English Government (it then 
suited their purpose) invoked the Venetian, and the Genoese, and the Tuscan, 
and the Roman, and the Calabrian, to combine for the liberation of their country. 
Proclamations (I have one of them before me) were issued, in which sentiments 
were expressed for which Mazzini is an exile, and for which the Bandieras died. 
Botta, the Italian historian, tells us that Lord William Bentinck and Sir Robert 
Wilson, acting by the authority of the English Government, caused a banner to 
be unfurled, on which was inscribed ‘The Independence of Italy’; and two hands 
‘were represented clasped t 
were invited by the English Government to combine. 


‘ther, as a symbol of the union in which all Italians 
How badly have we acted 


towards Italy! When our purpose had been served, after having administered 
these vocatives—after having drugged Italy with provocatives—we turned 


suddenly round; we surrendered Italy to a domination worse than that of Napo- 
leon, and transferred to Austria the iron crown. But the spirit of nationality did 
not expire: it remained, and a long time, dormant; but it was not dead. After the 
revolution in France of 1830, and the revolution in England in 1831, a reform of 
abuses—of proved abuses—was demanded in the Ecclesiastical States. It was 
denied ; and an insurrection was the consequence. It was suppressed; and Mazzini, 
who was engaged in it, was compelled to fly from Italy, bearing the love of Italy, 
the malady of exile, in his heart. In the appendix to Louis Blanc’s History of 
the Ten Years is a remarkable letter by Sir Hamilton Seymour, who belonged to 
the Legation at Florence, and whom Lord Palmerston directed to proceed to 
Rome, with a view, in concert with the representatives of the Four Great Powers, 
to induce the Papal Government to adopt such reforms as would prevent any 
— outbreak, from which consequences prejudicial to the peace of Italy might 

apprehended. Sir James Graham was then a colleague of Lord Palmerston’s, 
and no doubt sanctioned its instructions. When the Secretary for the Home De- 
partment signed a warrant for the opening of Mazzini’s letters, did he revert to 
that document; and did he suggest to the Austrian or the Roman Court the adop- 
tion of the salutary ameliorations by which alone the tranquillity of Italy can be 

The redress of grievances in Rome was refused; and in 1844 a conjura- 
tion was made for an insurrectionary movement. ‘The Austrian Govern- 
ment was apprized of it; a communication was made to the British Go- 
vernment, and the Secretary of State for the Home Department signed a 
warrant for the opening of Mr. Mazzini’s letters. Lord Aberdeen has made 
the remarkable declaration that the warrant was not issued by his desire; 
and Mr. Sheil was anxious to know what induced Sir James Graham to 
take upon himself this painful office. “Is it that, although the temporal 
dominions of the Pope are connected exclusively with Lord Aberdeen’s 
department, an exceedingly interesting and agitated portion of the spiritual 
dominions of his Holiness is within the more immediate surveillance of the 
Home Secretary?” The Committee to whom the case was referred were men 


of great intelligence and of the highest worth and honour; but they wea, 
inquisitors—no, not one of them was fit to act as a Comtninion creat 
come-tax—and they have made a mystery of the case. They said that 
information was given to the “Foreign Power” which could implicate - 
individual within the reach of that Foreign Power; but the information mj 
be transmitted, at second hand, tosome other Foreign Power—from Awe 
for instance, to Rome, within whose reach persons at Bologna would 


o 


No names may have been given; but put a bloodhound of the Italian ya}; 
on the track, let him but smell the vestige of a Liberal, and with lice 
| guinary instinct he will scent his victim tothe death. Whatever eo 
opinion of the Committee, there are two facts beyond doubt,—first, that > 
Italian newspapers boasted that Mazzini was under the peculiar suryej 
| of the English police: and, secondly, that six weeks after the letters 
opened, six men were put to death for political offences at Bologna, Ofthe 
blood shed in Calabria Ministers are wholly innocent; and Mr. Sheil trusted 
| that with the blood shed in Bologna the hands of no British Minister 
| aspersed. It was said in extenuation, not that the inhabitants of R, a 
| suffer no monstrous grievances, but that there would be an outbreak, and 
| Austrian troops would be marched into the Papal States: the Ministers of 
| this country would not submit to dishonour to prevent the certainty of 5 
war; yet here they are incurring dishonour to evade a chance of war! If 
| Mr. Mazzini had been warned that his letters had been opened and 
| Government knew what he was about, the offence would not have been » 
grievous: but his letters were closed again; with an ignominious dexterity 
they were refolded, and they were resealed; and it is not an ex, : 
to say that the honour of this country was tarnished by every drop of that 
molten wax with which an untruth was impressed upon them. 
Sir James Granao testified to the truth of Lord Aberdeen’s statement 
as to his ignorance of letters written by the brothers Bandiera at Corfy. 
Sir James was not ignorant of the proclamation issued in 1814, when he had 
the high honour of serving on the staff of Lord William Bentinck: but i 
must be remembered that that was before the close of the Congress of Vi 
when the peace of Europe was settled by solemn treaties, which have singe 
been religiously observed. He gave some further explanation respectj 
the issue of the warrant. In October 1843, he was the only oue of the three 
Secretaries of State remaining in town, and he did duty for the other two; 
which brought him into communication with the Foreign Ministers. Jp 
August 1843, Lord Holland, the British Minister at Florence, had mep-. 
tioned disturbances at Bologna, which he believed to be connected with g 
general movement throughout Italy. In October, Baron Nieumann weited 
upon Sir James Graham, represented the disturbances to be of rather g 
formidable character, and endeavoured to persuade Sir James that certain 
inflammatory publications emanating from the press at Malta ought to be 
suppressed. Sir James Graham replied, that the freedom of the press at 
| Malta must be respected. Baron Nieumann went on to complain that the 
| centre of the revolutionary movements in Italy was Mr. Mazzini, then 
| resident in London, editor of a newspaper called La Givvane Italia, 
| and formerly (in 1831) the head of a society bearing that name, at Mar- 

seilles. In 1833, three Italian refugees were assassinated at Rodez in the 
| South of France; and the Moniteur of 7th June 1833 published a sentence 
| of death naming those and two other persons, purporting to emanate from 

a secret society at Marseilles, and signed “ Mazzini, President.” Expelled 
| from France, Mr. Mazzini repaired to Geneva; where he commenced a series 

of plots against the peace of Savoy. Mr. Mazzini therefore was a dangerous 
person: Sir James frankly confessed that he issued the warrant to open his 
letters; and that he afterwards persuaded Lord Aberdeen that, under the 
direction of Mr. Mazzini, London was the centre of a great movement with 
respect to Italy, which endangered the peace of Europe. Sir James here 
repeated Lord Aberdeen’s assurance that no portion of the correspondence 
was communicated to any Government except Austria, and that nothing 
was communicated to endanger any individual. To show that Government 
had strictly followed precedents in forwarding the original letters, Sir James 
Graham quoted warrants issued by the Duke of Newcastle and Mr. Charles 
Fox, directing that letters should be opened and “copies” sent to the Mi- 
nister issuing the warrant. Some such power is absolutely essential to 
safety in a country which is, like England, a common sink for the outeasis 
of Europe. 

Mr. Toomas Duncompe rebutted the calumnies levelled against Mr. 
Mazzini. The death-warrant signed “ Mazzini” was a notorious forgery, 
in a bad style, half Italian and half French, and full of grammatical errors, 
such as could not have been written by a man of high literary reputation 

like Mr. Mazzini; who at once denounced the calumny in the Gazette des 
Tribunaux. At the trial of Gavioli, the assassin who was convicted, the 
| jury pronounced him to have no accomplices; being satisfied that no secret 
| tribunal existed. Mr. Mazzini prosecuted a local paper for defamation; but 

was foiled through the impudent defence set up by the libeller, that there 
| was more than one “ Mazzini” in the world, and that he could not possibly 
| be the one indicated, as all admitted him to be a man of the highest moral 
| integrity. La Cecilia, an Italian, whose name was appended to the docu- 
| ment as “ Secretary,” was neither arrested nor interrogated, and is still 
| living in France, openly supported by the grants of the French Chambers 
| for exiles. Mr. Duncombe insisted on the necessity for further inquiry 
| even with respect to the Corfu affair. Give him the opportunity, and he 
| would prove that letters from Corfu, though not bearing the post-mark of 
| that place, had been opened at the Post-office. 

Mr. WARBURTON stated, that no attack had been made on the character 





of Mr. Mazzini before the Committee. 
| On a division, the motion was negatived, by 52 to 38. 


Guass Duties. In Committee on the Excise Acts, on Tuesday, the House of 
ayn adopted resolutions, proposed by Mr. GovLBURN, for repealing the duty 
| ON glass. 

a IMPROVEMENTS IN IRELAND AND ScoTLANp. In reply to Mr 
Srarrorp O'Brien, on Tuesday, the Earl of Lixcoin said, he hoped that the 
sanatory measures to be introduced by Government might be extended both to 
Ireland and Scotland. : 

PREVENTION OF SMOKE. Mr. Mackinnon’s Smoke Prohibition Bill was read 
a second time on Wednesday, and referred to a Select Committee; it being 
understood, that if a similar law incorporated in the Government measure for the 
improvement of large towns were introduced, Mr. Mackinnon would not 
| with his bill. 

Protection For Works or Art. On Wednesday, the Public Museums 
Bill went through Committee pro forméd, in order to material amendments pro- 
posed by Sir James Granam, for extending its provisions to all works of art 
and science, in private as well as public collections, or, in short, wheresoever found. 
IntecAL CommirraL ror Nonpayment oF Poor-rates. On Wednes- 
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iy, Sir "Joun Eastuore drew attention to petitions which he had presented | 
paid twe poor persons who had been committed to Leicester Gaol for nonpayment 
of poor-rates. Thomas Lakin, a — poor man with a wife and four children, 
was in default to the amount of 5s. Anne Ward, a widow with four children, 
summoned for 3s. 4d. This was a very aggravated case; for the woman was 
any a householder, but lodged with a daughter. In each case, some benevolent 
individual paid the rate, and the prisoner was released. But both Lakin and Ward 
were again summoned for the costs, which in the man’s instance amounted to 20s. 
were not taken before any Magistrate; but when they presented themselves, 
were asked by a Policeman whether they had the money ; not having it, they were 
that they must go to prison ;and committed they actually were, for one month, by 
the Magistrates, Mr. Cresswell and Mr. Abney. Sir John asked whether the Home 
Secretary had learned the truth of these statements, and taken steps to release 
Lakin and Ward? Sir James Granam replied, that he had called for an ex- 
planation, and it was by no means satisfactory. The imprisonment of the two 
persons was not legal,—in the first place, because they had svt been allowed to 
before the Bench; and secondly, because the commitment ought to bear on 
the face of it that it was for poor-rate and costs too, whereas in these cases there 
was only 4 Warrant of imprisonment for the rates. It would be his duty to ad- 
vise the Queen to release the parties ; and he was sorry that he had not known of 
the facts sooner, for the month's term of imprisonment would expire on Friday 
next. Mr. THOMAS Duncomse asked what redress these poor people would 
and whether the Magistrates would be dismissed? Sir James GRAHAM 
id. that the Magistrates would probably have an opportunity of justifying their 
be court of law, and therefore any threat of that kind would not be | 
advisable. Mr. PACKE, as Chairman of the Quarter-Sessions, bore testimony to | 


ight character of the two Magistrates. Sir Joun Eastuope expressed 
Sool taite satisfied with Sir James Graham's statement. . 

New Zeacanp. Mr. Cuar es Buuuer has fixed his motion on the state 
of the New Zealand Colony and the case of the New Zealand Company for the | 
16th instant. | 

On Tuesday, Mr. AGLIonBy referred to a letter by a Mr. Carrington, men- 
fioned in the Times newspaper of that day. Mr. Carrington gave evidence before 
the New Zealand Committee of last year; and he asserted, that after he had been 

ined one day, Mr. Aglionby, a member of the Committee, had an interview 
with him at New Zealand House, and induced him to modify his subsequent evidence. 
Mr. Aglionby said that he should take an early opportunity of bringing the | 
before the House; but for the present he Soul only say, that there was 
not he slightest foundation for the charge brought against him. 

CovostaL Accounts. In the House of Commons, on Tuesday, Dr. Bowrina 
drew attention to the anomalous state of the financial accounts transmitted from 
the Colonies. There are forty-one Colonies belonging to this country. The popu- 
lation of these Colonies is upwards of five millions; the imports from them imto 
this country are between ten and eleven millions, while the exports to the Colonies 
amoant to seventeen millions; nearly all of which is British produce. Not fewer | 
than 3,000 vessels are employed in the trade of the Colonies, the tonnage of which | 
is $00,000 tons. No systematic accounts are laid before the House respecting | 
the receipts or expenditure of these Colonies. There is no such thing as uni- 
formity of system in the mode of keeping the Colonial accounts, but a different 

is adopted in each colony. The latest accounts come down to 1844; from 
many colonies there are no accounts later than 1843 or 1842; from some not later 
than 1840; from Newfoundland none at all. The accounts of all the Colonies are 
in arrear; the accounts of many have not been audited for five, six, seven, eight, 
or even eleven years. He moved for a Select Committee to investigate the mode 
of keeping the Colonial accounts. Mr. Hors did not object to the Committee; 
and the motion was affirmed. 
The Court. 
Tar Gourt has been rather erratic this week. The Queen and Prince Albert, ac- 
— by the Princess Royal, and attended by a small suite, left Windsor 
at ten o'clock on Saturday morning, suitably escorted, and proceeded, by | 
the South-western Railway, to Gosport. Here General Pakenham was in at- | 
tendance with a guard, and duly performed the ceremony of presenting the 
Sovereign with the keys of the dortrens. Entering carriages, the Royal party 
went on to the Clarence Victualling-yard, stepped into a barge, and were placed on 
board the Victoria and Albert yacht. The scene was such as has been often 
deacribed,—Lords of the Admiralty and naval officers in attendance, carpets of 
¢timson cloth, crowds of spectators cheering, salutes thundered from shipping 
dressed in flags. The thunder and flags accompanied the voyage to Cowes, 
Isle of Wight; where there were more people and more cheers. The 
travellers reached Osborne House, the Queen's marine villa, about three o'clock. 

The pony phaeton was in requisition during her Majesty’s short stay; but the 
tetreat was enjoyed in strict privacy. 

Sir Robert Peel arrived at Osborne House on Saturday evening, and remained 
till Monday. : 

The Royal party left the place at a quarter past two o'clock on Tuesday; and, 
travelling by the South-western Railway, arrived at Buckingham Palace by seven 
@clock. 








The younger children, who had remained at Windsor, were brought to town on 
same day, by the Dowager Lady Lyttelton. 
Dutchess of Kent arrived at Clarence House yesterday, from Frogmore. 
The Queen Dowager arrived at Marlborough House, from Witley Court, on 
Wednesday. Her Majesty was visited by the Queen and Prince Albert on 
Thursday. 
Queen Victoria and the Prince’went to the Haymarket Theatre on Thursday. 
Last night, there was a dinner- yarty at Buckingham Palace: the Dutchess of 
Kent, Prince Ernest of Hesse-Phifippsthal, the Turkish and Saxon Ministers, were 
among the a. 
Prince Albert presided at a meeting of the Fine Arts Commission, yesterday. 
The Grand Dutchess of Baden dined with the Duke and Dutchess of Cambridge, 
at Kew, on Saturday. The party, including the Hereditary Grand Duke and 
Dutchess of Mecklenburg-Strelitz, went to the Italian Opera in the evening. 
The Dutchess of Cambridge, with the Hereditary Grand Duke and Dutchess, 
left Kew on Monday, to visit the Duke of Rutland, at Belvoir Castle. 
The Duke of Cambridge entertained the Directors of the Ancient Concerts at 
,in Cambridge House, on Wednesday ; after which, the party repaired to the 
Concert. Prince Albert was present at the performance. 
Visits have passed between the Duke of Cambridge, the Queen Dowager, the 
itchess of Gloucester, the Princess Sophia, the Grand Dutchess of Baden, the 
Due De Broglie, and Prince Ernest of Hesse-Philippsthal. 
The Grand Dutchess of Baden has been sightseeing—the Tower on Monday, 
St. Paul's on Wednesday, the Bank of England yesterday. 
Dutchess of Gloucester has been indisposed for the last few days; but the 


indisposition is slight. 





The Metrop iss. 

A Conrt of Common Council was held on Thursday. A report was nted 

a Committee on the arrangements at the Queen's visit to Christ's Hospital : 

it stated that the precedence taken by the President and Treasurer, of the Lord 
yor, who is head of all the Royal Hospitals in the City, was “an unwarrant- 

mie invasion” of his Lordship’s privileges. After a long and animated discus- 
Sion, the word “ unwarrantable” was struck out, and the report was adopted. 
other business was of minor interest. 








At the Church of the Most Holy Trinity, in Bermondsey, on Monday, Miss 
Zimmer, a young lady, was admitted as a noviciate in the Convent of Mercy, 
which adjoins the church. Bishop Griffiths officiated at the altar, with the assist- 
ance of ten other divines. The edifice was crowded with spectators of the higher 
class of society, to witness the ceremony. 

A convent and new schools, dedicated to St. Joseph, at Chelsea, were opened 
with great ceremony on Tuesday; the Honourable Edward Petre taking a 
minent part in the proceedings. The preceptors of the schools are five nuns ) se 
the Convent at Bermondsey, and some monks from the Jesuit Colleges in the 
North of England. The schools are founded by Mr. Knight, the eminent horti- 


| culturist of King’s Road; who bought the property at a cost of 5,0001, and erected 


the buildings at his own expense. His wife is buried under the altar of the 
chapel. 

The National Conference of Trades Delegates, after daily sittings, broke up on 
Saturday. On the previous day, the meeting resolved that the Central Committee 
should be instructed to prepare a plan “ for concentrating the energies, legalizing 
the proceedings, and giving practical effect to the growing desire for location on 
the land, and other measures for the profitable employment of the funds of such 
unions as should be desirous of thus using them.” The Committee were further 
instructed to recommend to all trades the propriety of becoming the possessors of 
their own labour, and to establish stores from which to procure provisions, the 
profits arising therefrom to be devoted to the purchase of land on which to employ 
oy labour; to direct their attention to the systematic organization of the 
trades throughout the country, for the better regulation of trades matters and 


| trades strikes, in all the societies that may unite in the association. On Satur. 


day, divers reports made by the Central Committee were adopted; and other sub- 
jects were referred to the Committee—including short time, and sanatory im 
ments in the condition of the working-classes. It was resolved, that the fatare 
meetings of the Conference should be held alternately at different towns or cities, and 
that a fund of 1d. should be levied on each member of the union, to defray the ex- 
penses of the Conference. Thanks were voted to Mr. Thomas Duncombe, the 
chairman. In acknowledging the compliment, he mentioned that one hundred 
delegates were present, representing 100,000 of the labouring population of Eng 
land. The assemblage then broke up; the next meeting to take place in the last 
week of July. 


The Diocesan inquiry into the conduct of the Reverend Frederick Smith Monek- 


| ton, Perpetual Curate of St. Peter's, West Hackney, closed on Saturday. More 


evidence was taken in exculpation. Sarah Huggins was reexamined at consider- 
able length, and with more minuteness than before; and she was twice interrupted 
by her emotion, at one time fainting. She maintained that Mr. Monckton was 
not on terms of familiarity with his servants. Elizabeth Biggs, a laundress, who 
worked at the parsonage, who and was present at the dinner on Christmas Day, 


| corroborated Sarah Huggins’s statements, and diametrically contradicted that 


the Williams's, in respect to Mr. Monckton’s familiarity, his being intoxicat 


| and his throwing Mr. Williams on to the floor, This witness admitted that abou 


five years ago she had a child, although not married. Anne Day gave similar 
testimony; and so far exonerated herself by the clearness and directness of her 
answers, as to extort from the opposite counsel a retractation of insinuations 
which had been made against her. Susan Huggins, Sarah's younger sister, gave 
evidence to the same effect: Susan had not been engaged as a servant, but, being 
unkindly treated by her stepmother though in bad health, she was allowed to re- 
main with her sister, and to have the advice of the medical attendant on Mr, 
Monckton's family. Matilda Barnard, the wife of a Policeman, and sister of Fanny 
Froude, gave the girl a bad character as being idle and dilatory. Fanny told her 
sister, some time before she left her place, that she was dismissed; and when she 
came away she cried, said that Mr. eadies was a most excellent master, and 
declared that she had not had so good a situation before. She never told to the 
witness any of the stories about Mr. Monckton’s immoral conduct. She used to 
go to Mrs, Williams; and, before Mrs. Barnard heard of these reports, she told 
her not to go there, as she had nothing to say against Mr. Monckton. She was 
of a pliant temper, easily influenced. Mrs. Williams said she was sorry that 
Fanny had left so good a place. Some of Mr. Monckton’s relatives—Lieutenant 
Horace Manners Monckton, of the Twenty-ninth Regiment of Foot, Mg. Arthur 
A. B. Bennett, his second cousin, and the Dowager Viscountess Galway, his 
mother—deposed to the general propriety of hig behaviour, and expressed their 
belief that he was incapable of improper conff¥&ct towards women. Mr. Older~ 
shaw, a solicitor, and several other highly-respectable attendants at St. Peter's 
Church, also deposed to their disbelief of the reports against Mr. Monckton, and 
to Williams's evident malignity. Mr. Doane, counsel for the promoter of the 
charges, replied ; endeavouring to expose the weakness of the evidence in exeulpa- 
tion. Dr. Lushington, the Chief Commissioner, said that he and his colleagues 
would make a formal report to the Bishop of London on the Sth April; but in the 
mean time, he stated the substance of their) judgment. The charge of a criminal 
intercourse had not been proved, and no evidence had been given of the drunken- 
ness; but Mr. Monckton’s conduct had been marked by circumstances of great 
suspicion, and had been such as to bring scandal upon the Church. 


Some bill-swindling transactions were the subject of an investigation at Marl- 
borough Street Police-office, on Tuesday. Mr. Willis, of the Quadrant, a bill. 
discounting agent, was charged by Mr. Hearn, of Pall Mall, Parliamentary and 
Irish agent, with stealing two bills of exchange for 1,100/., accepted by Mr. 
Mytton. Hearn had advanced 8002. on these bills; and as he was in want of 
money, Willis offered to get them discounted for him: the bills were accordingly 
left to be discounted; but on applying afterwards, Hearn could get neither the 
bills nor the money, so he charged the other with stealing them. Willis did not 
deny that he had obtained the bills in the way described; but it was explained 
that “ Messrs. Smith and Company,” of Great Marlborough Street, had swindled 
Mr. Mytton, a young gentleman who came of age last November, out of these and 
other bills; giving him no consideration for them, and decamping as soon as they 
had got possession of the bills; which Mr. Willis was engaged by Mr. Mytton 


| and his friends to assist in recovering. Mr. Hearn declared that he was a bond 
Jide holder of the notes, and had really advanced 8001. on them; and therefore he 


considered Willis had robbed him. The case was adjourned for a week; the 
accused being allowed to put in bail. 

Jagger, a butler in the service of Miss Wynn and Mrs. Shipley, of Piccadilly, 
has been committed for trial, from Marlborough Street l’olice-oftice, for robbing 
his employers of plate of the value of upwards of 500/.; which he succeeded in 
pawning, though it is marked with a crest and cipher. 

The Bow Street Magistrates have resolved on using effectual means for punish- 
ing the brutality of “gentlemen” to whom the payment of a fine is a very light 
penalty; and on Saturday, Mr. Twyford sent two “respectable” young men to 
prison for a month, for assaulting some Policemen who had taken one of the cul- 
prits into custody while drunk. The gentlemen were very much astonished at 
this treatment. 

A “horrible and mysterious murder” was committed on Monday night, in 
George Street, St. Giles’s. Between ten and eleven o'clock, a man mear 'y, uressed, 
accompanied by a female of bad character, engaged a bed-room for the night at a 
miserable lodging-house in George Street: they had not entered the room many 
minutes before they were heard quarrelling; a servant, entering to interfere, saw 
the man striking his companion; and he then ran away. The woman fell on the 
floor, and it was found that she had been stabbed in many places. She died in & 
few minutes. The murder had been effected with a carving-knife, which was 
left in the body; and six wounds were discovered in the woman's neck and breast; 
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ene passed from the back of the neck completely through to the front, and another 
was very deep. The crime appears to have been remeditated ; for the carving- 
knife was purchased by the man ata cutler’s in High Street at ten o'clock on 
Monday night. But the motives to it are in obscurity, as well as the circum- 
stances of the two miserable creatures. The woman, who was about forty years of 
age, was named Brothers; was married, but had long been separated from her hus- 
band, and had led a life of squalid infamy. The man is personally known to a 
number of people of the lowest character, among whom he lived. The Police at 
once instituted an active search for him: every now and then arose a rumour 
that he had been found; but successive reports proved to be baseless. 

The inquest commenced on Thursday. Nothing of much eee was eli- 
cited. The inquiry was adjourned sine die; the Jury to be called together the 
instant the murderer is in custody, so as to prevent the Magistrates from taking 
him out of the hands of Mr. Coroner Wakley. 

The murderer was discovered by the Police, last evening, concealed in a house 
in Belton Street. His name is James Connor; he is an Irishman, and about 
twenty years of age. 

Two women of bad character had a 
ter Monday; when one of them “ goug' 
been replaced, but the sight is gone. 

Another fatal accident has occurred at Blackwall. On Saturday afternoon, 
while about eighty workmen were standing in the iron-boat building-yard of 
Messrs. Ditchburn and Mare, waiting opposite the pay-oflice to receive their 
wages, a pile of long iron bars suddenly fell down, by the breaking of some wooden 
supporters; and seven of the men were wholly or partially buried under them. 
Plenty of assistance was at hand, and the poor fellows were soon uncovered; but 
it was found that two had been killed and two others much injured. An inquest 
has been held on the bodies. It appears that a number of the men were leaning 
against the bars, and perhaps they pushed them over. It was contrary to Mr. 
Ditchburn’s orders that the iron was piled in that spot. The Jury returned a 
verdict of “ Accidental Death.” 

An extensive fire occurred very early on Tuesday morning, in the Minories. It 
broke out at an oilman’s, and burnt with great fury; the house was completely 
destroyed with some adjoining, while others were more or less injured. 


The Provinces. 


Meetings to petition against the increased grant to Maynooth College have 
been held at Cheltenham, Maidenhead, and other places about the country. 

A numerous and influential meeting of landlords and tenant-farmers was held 
at Battle, in Sussex, on Friday; Sir C. Lamb in the chair. Mr. Curteis, the 
Member for Rye, attended. In seconding a resolution declaring that the agricul- 
tural interest must be ruined by the continuance of the present depression and 
distress, Mr. C. H. Frewen denied that high prices mean no more than high 
rents. Rent forms but a small item in the expense of cultivating land, and a 
difference of 5s. a quarter will equal the rent. It was time for the agriculturists 
to be up and doing: their patience had become proverbial; how much longer were 
they to wait? About the middle of the last century, a certain Prime Minister 
had been spoken o 


uarrel and fight at Stepney fair, on Eas- 
” out the eye of the other. The eye has 





f by a facetious poet as— 

*‘—_——— Our patriot, great Sir Robert, 

Whose counsels aid the sovercign power 

To save the nation every hour.” 
That Minister also dealt with tariffs and taxation: some taxes he took off, some 
he put on; and when asked once on what class of persons he was about to impose 
the next tax, answered the agricultural interest. His expression was, “ Bless- 
ings on them, they stand as easily to be sheared as their own roy 7 Whether 
Sir Robert Walpole was the only Minister who might say that, he did not know; 
but he trusted the agriculturists would no longer be wanting to themselves, but 
come forward and insist on having their fair share of protection. In moving a 
resolution for repeal of the Malt-duty, the Reverend Dr. Lamb gave a hit at 
Members who depart from the professions of the hustings. It might, perhaps, be 
lamented that so great a change of sentiment should come over gentlemen after 
they got into the House of Commons, and that they should be so fond of kicking 
down the ladder by which they attained their eminence. A Lethean forgetful- 
ness seemed to beset honourable Members upon passing the door-keeper of the 
house. Mr. S. Selmes, an extensive tenant-farmer, appealed to the meeting whe- 
ther it was possible to keep up the rents that had been considered no more than 
fair for the Fist ten years. They had all been deceived thoroughly. The tenants 
might grumble, but unless the landlords and clergy came forward, it would be of 
no use. They had been grossly deceived. Sir Robert Peel had said they should 
have wheat at 56s. a quarter. At Rye market only two days back, the average 

rice was 44s. Mr. Curteis put in a word for his own party. He believed the 
yhig Government would not have brought forward measures so prejudicial to 

the agricultural interest as this Government had done. Free trade was decidedly 
coming fast; but they ought to resist all attempts a tsudden removals of pro- 
tection. 

A meeting of tenant-farmers, convened by the Essex Agricultural Protection 
Society, was held at Chelmsford on Thursday week. The County and Borough 
Members were invited to attend; but only three did so—Sir John Tyrell, Mr. G. 
C. Round, and Mr. T. W. Bramston. Neglect of agriculture by Ministry and 
Legislature formed the burden of complaint. Let the agriculturists ask for little 
or much, exclaimed Sir Jolin Tyrell, they received the same answer. If they 
called for the abolition of the duty on malt, they were told that it was too much 
to expect ; and when they complained of the county-rate, they were termed whiners. 
Mr. Bramston took occasion to declare his belief that Ministers have no disposi- 
tion to make further alteration in the Corn-laws. A long discussion arose upon 
the effects of the Canada Corn Bill, the Tariff, &c. It led to the adoption of no 
substantive resolution; but the three Members were thanked for attending, and 
Mr. Robert Baker, of Writtle, for presiding in the chair. 

A mecting of upwards of a thousand agricultural labourers was held at the 
village of Ramsbury, in Wiltshire, on Tuesday evening, to consider their dis- 
tressed condition. Several working-men described the miserable state in which 
they exist, in consequence of the low wages which they receive; others advocated 
free trade in corn as a means of improving the labourer's position, and a resolution 
was passed to that effect. David Keele, a decent-looking labourer, gave a homely 
and touching recital of his own experiences; concluding with an exhortation to 
his hearers to avoid rioting and drunkenness, and to make known their condition 
to Parliament in the hope of redress. 

We have much pleasure in stating, that the occupiers of farms under the Duke 
of Bedford, besides the privilege of destroying rabbits, have now permission to 
course down the hares. ‘We have, further, the best possible grounds for believing 
that his Grace has turned his most anxious consideration to the general subject 
of game-preserving.—County Press. 

In consequence of the great demand for iron both at home and abroad, and the 
still greater demand which is expected from the formation of so many new rail- 
ways, the iron-masters of South Staffordshire, at a meeting at Wolverhampton, 
have resolved that an advance of forty shillings a ton in the price of manufac- 
tured iron should take place next quarterday. The Birmingham Journal says, 
that at no former period in the history of the iron trade were the working-classes 
so fully and generally employed; and that, too, at good wages. The prospects, 
however, are not equally satisfactory to all parties. The demand for railways is 
by some expected to absorb the whole “make” of iron for the next three years; in 
such case the price would rise enormously; the prices of manufactured goods 
would rise proportionately; English exporters w be undersold by American 








and Continental rivals; and our ex trade in artic’ dnd...” 
“ annihilated.” : ats cles from iron would be 





John Kenyon Winterbottom, the Stockport solicitor who was convicted in De- 
cember last of forging an endorsement on a bill of exchange for 5,000 . 
belonged to clients of his, thus defrauding the Pelican Life Assurance Co which 
was sentenced at Chester, on Tuesday, to transported for life Certais oh! 
jections had been raised against the conviction, but the J udges had overruled them 

A Spaniard, calling himself Joseph Sine, has been arrested at Birmingham ; 
the very act of striking counterfeit French coins. He appears to have gham in 
extensively. Operated 

At Bury St. Edmunds, last week, a boy nine years old was convicted of sett; 
fire toa haulm stack. After telling a number of falsehoods, the boy had admitted 
that he had pulled some straw from the stack and lighted it to warm himself. 
the flames then caught the stack. j and 

At the same Assizes, Dew, a labourer, was found guilty of firing the prem; 
of two farmers, in July and October last; and he was sentenced to b 2 rid — 
for life. ‘The prisoner had inadvertently confessed his criminality to a pe 
weeks since; and when in prison he was tricked into another adinission of it a 
Policeman. ya 

There have been five other convictions for similar offences. In one case th 
accused were of the ages of seventeen and eleven years. - 

On Monday, Tibbenham, Lord Rendlesham’s gamekeeper, who shot his wife 
dead with a pistol while he was drunk, was tried for the murder. The prisoner 
declared that it was an accident; he exhibited the greatest anguish at the death of 
his wife, with whom he had always lived on good terms; he went for assistance 
immediately after the woman was shot, and sorrowfully avowed that she died b 
his hand. As a gamekeeper, he always had loaded fire-arms about the ho 7 
He was found guilty of “ Manslaughter.” F 

William Jones, a powerful young man aged nineteen, has been tried at Liver 
pool, for the murder of a Policeman by fracturing his skull. The deceased officer 
and a comrade had interfered to repress Jones's riotous behaviour at his sister’s 
house, where he was engaged in breaking her furniture before her door; Jones 
knocked down both the constables, apparently with a poker, and struck one of 
them such a dreadful blow on the head that he died on the following day. The 
— was found guilty of “ Manslaughter”; and sentenced to be transported 
for life. 

An alarming collision occurred on the York and North Midland Railway last 
week. A Hull and Selby train was just moving from the Burton Salmon station 
when a York mail-train came up betore its time, at great speed, dashing into the 
train about to start. The last carriage of the Hull train was much damaged, 
the coupé being completely crushed; and a number of persons were bruised. A 
gentleman had removed from the coupé to another carriage a short time before, 
and thus escaped almost certain death. 

A slight shock of earthquake was felt at Huntingdon on Wednesday week. 


IRELAND. 


A meeting was held at the Rotunda on Monday, to protest against the in- 
creased grant for Maynooth College. It was expected R wir the Earl of Roden 
would preside, but he was not even present; and Mr. Grogan, one of the Dublin 
Members, was called to the chair. The speakers were mostly clergymen, and the 
language was strong. 

The sixth annual meeting of the Church Education Society took place at Dub- 
lin Rotunda, on Thursday last week; the Bishop of Kildare presiding. The 
Bishop of Cashel, the Bishop of Down and Connor, Lord Bernard, Mr. Frederick 
Shaw, M.P., Mr. G. A. Hamilton, M.P., the Honourable Somerset Maxwell, and 
many other clergymen and gentlemen, attended. The report stated that the 
nuinber of local associations in connexion with the Society }- -.820; showing an 
increase on 1843 of 91 schoolg: the number of scholars is |v3,883; of whom 
32,963 are Roman Catholic, and 13,510 Protestant Dissenters; increase in 
scholars, 1,355: the income is 30,4201; increase, 6,8741. The report echoed with 
a the recent declaration of the Bishops against the National system of 
education; and several speakers pursued the same theme. The Bishop of Cashel 
cited statistics to show its working. In 1830, by the exertions of the Protestant 
schools, the number of males in Ireland who could not read or write was reduced 
to 35 in every 100. In the year 1831 the National Board was created; and the 
result of its operations was—that in the year 1835 the number of those who 
could neither read nor write in Ireland was increased to 42 in the 100; and 
from the last census it appeared that under its fostering care, and with the aid of 
the many thousands paid to it every year, the proportion of those who were illi- 
terate was 76 in the 100. Mr. Shaw, while aedking against the Government 
on the subject of National education, took occasion to contradict a rumour 
which had ‘been spread abroad, that the clergy of this country who could not 
adopt the views of Government on the subject of education were to be proscribed 
from professional advancement or reward. Several subscriptions to the funds 
were announced before the meeting separated. 





The Lord-Lientenant has appointed Mr. Edmund Blake to be a Stipendiary 
Magistrate for the county of Roscommon. This gentleman was one of the ten 
Stipendiaries reduced on the accession to office of the present Government; he is 
a Roman Catholic, and very popular. 

It is reported that Mr. O'Connell has promised to return at the next general 
election Mr. Thomas M‘Nevin, a leader of the Young Ireland party, either tor the 
borough of Clonmel or Cashel; both the present Members having come under the 
ban of the Repeal Association. 

At the usual meeting of the Repeal Association, on Monday, Mr. Smith 
O'Brien read a report from the judges appointed to consider the essays on the 
Repeal of the Union. Forty-eight essays were sent in, each of which the judges 
read separately. They assigned the first prize to Mr. M. J. Barry, (a barrister); 
the second to Mr. M. Staunton, the editor and proprietor of the Hee kly Register; 
the third prize was given for the essay signed “ An Irish Protestant,” the 
writer of which concealed his name. Mr. O'Connell announced that he had 
accepted invitations to a dinner and procession at Dundalk, on Thursday the 2d 
May; and in the county of Meath, on the 22d May, or Corpus Christi-Day. He 
also wished to announce that he intended to suggest to the Association t —_ 
priety of having a grand banquet at Clontarf on the 30th May next. Handing 
In some money from Staten Island, in New York, he took the opportunity to de- 
nounce the annexation of Texas, and slavery in the United States. The rent for 
the week was 4734. 





SCOTLAND. 

Mr. Wallace, the Member for Greenock, has declared to his constituents that 
“he has taken the usual measures for vacating his seat” in Parliament, on 
account of some recent attacks of severe indisposition. A Conservative candidate, 
not named, is thus announced—* A gentleman of moderate politics will come for- 
ward, whose attachment to the present Government may justly be expected to 
insure to the public works of the town, what the extreme politics of the late 
Member has hitherto denied us—a due share of the public patronage.” 

In expectation of a vacancy in the representation of the Elgin Burghs, two 
candidates have appeared in the field,—Mr. Duff of Haddo, who was a candidate 
in 1841, on the Tory interest; and on the Liberal imterest, Captain Granville 
Gower Loch, R.N., son of Mr. Loch, Member for the Wick Burghs.—<Scotsman. 
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29th March, the Principal and Professors of the University 

On Sstarday + John Donaldson, Esq., to be Professor of the Theory of 
of Edit understand that there were in all fifteen candidates for the vacant 
Music. “f whom, however, Sir Henry Bishop and Mr. Muller, withdrew their 
on ord re the election. None of the other candidates were nominated.— 


ian Mercury. : 
vagy tartan enaounces that a movement is about to take place throughout 
he 4 : 


ai » continuance of University tests. 

<¥ eal on of the contemplated measures of Sir Robert Peel in re- 
Led . the Scottish banking system are said to be, that the existing 
— ai be limited to their present circulation ; and that they will be forced to 
_ ener of gold equal to one-fifth of that circulation, with the option of 
ae no tenth of that fifth in silver; so that if a circulation of a bank be 
i it must keep 40,0002. in sovereigns to meet the demands upon it, or 
alse 30,0000. in sovereigns and 10,000/. in silver. Any bank that exceeds its 


nt ¢ 
donian Mercury. re 
Scotland was visited by a hurricane on Thursday and Friday last week. It 
was very Violent at Edinburgh and Glasgow. At Pollokshaws, three miles from 
Glasgow, it caused a fatal accident: early on I riday morning, part of a newly 
built house was blown down, and fell upon a little cottage adjacent, crushing it: 
there were seven persons in the cottage at the time, and five were killed—a very 
vid man and his wife, a young woman, a boy, and a girl. 


Foreiqn and Colonial. 

France.—The proceedings in the French Chambers have not possessed very 
great interest. The most stirring topic is the demand by Marshal Soult, of 
17,500,000 francs, (700,0002.,) to defray the cost of arming the fortifications of 
», < 
4 is said to have been a little hitch in the Cabinet. M. Cunin Gridaine, 

the Minister of Commerce, objected to the duty of 5 franes 50 centimes per 201 

pounds weight, imposed on sesame by the Committee on the tariff; while his 

colleagues wished not to interfere with the vote. He tendered his resignation, 
was talked over, and withdrew the tender. 

The Peers had been playing some strange vagaries. In discussing Count 
Daru’s bill for checking railway speculation, they rejected a provision for prohi- 
biting the transfer or sale of shares in railway companies not yet absolutely or 
legally constituted; as well as another proposition, requiring the sanction of Go- 
yernment to every prospectus of a railroad undertaking before its issue. On Sa- 
turday, they retraced their steps, by adopting clauses founded on the same pro- 

ition, which provided that no promises of shares (with receipts for the first 
instalment attached) shall be ceded, transferred, or negotiated, unless by “ an 
authentic act,” (formal undertaking before a notary or other functionary,) under 

a penalty to the holder of a fine not exceeding the amount of the capital of the 

stock negotiated; the stockbroker also to incur a fine of not less than 500 franes 

nor more than 5,000. Finally, on Tuesday, the whole bill was rejected, by 86 

to 51. 

SwirzERLAND.—Letters of the 29th March describe the preparations in the 
Protestant Cantons to muster the Free Corps for the attack of Lucerne. Berne, 
however, had taken active steps to prevent the egress of its own volunteers; and 
the Executive Council of Arzau had issued a tardy desree against the Free Corps: 
but these reluctant concessions to appearance little affected the fanaties. A band of 
Bale-country Volunteers took some cannons and a quantity of ammunition from 
the arsenal at Leichthal, and joined the Free Corps of Arau; the Volunteers of 
Soleure were on the march; and the attack on Lucerne was fixed dor the mid- 
night of the 30th. The insurgents are reported to have captured a small town, 
Sursée, on their road. 

Spary.—New disturbances have arisen. Advices from Bayonne, to the 28th 
March, mention a “ pronunciamiento ” at Berga, in Upper Catalonia, on the 24th, 
said by most to be a Carlist, but by some a Republican insurrection. Tristany, 
the Carlist chief, was at the head of an increasing band, of which General Concha 
was in pursuit; and other Carlist leaders were supposed to be in secret activity. 

Twenty-seven persons were arrested on the evening of the 26th, in Madrid, and 
thrown into prison, where no communication was allowed with them. It was 
rumoured, as usual in such cases, that they were connected with an Esparterist 
conspiracy, to murder the Ministers and attack the Palace. One of the prisoners 
is Manuel Lopez Pontada, a notary, who has made himself rather conspicuous. 
At the moment of his arrest, he fired upon the Police and wounded one of the 
officers in the leg. The rest belong to the poorer classes.? 

Inpta AND Cutna.—The over-land mail from Bombay, of the Ist March, is 
almost destitute of news. The disturbances in Kholapore and Sawant Warree had 
subsided. The insurgents in Sawant Warree had not surrendered, but had passed 
into the Portuguese state of Goa; of which the Governor had incurred some em- 
barrassing responsibility, by harbouring the fugitives. The Punjaub was still 
racked by intrigues; and the manifest concentration of British troops on the fron- 
tier was imputed to an intention of making war upon the turbulent Sikhs. On the 
other side, Dost Mohammed and his son Akhbar Khan were watching the events 
in the Punjaub, probably contemplating some aggression. In Scinde, the sickness 
among the British troops was diminishing. No news had been heard of Sir Charles 
- ~q expedition. 

rom China, the accounts come down to the 23d of January. Another instal- 

ment of the war-compensation had been paid; but everything was dull, both in 
politics and commerce; all parties awaiting the turn of the Chinese year. 

New ZeaLaxnp.—We were only able to mention in our latest edition, last week, 
the receipt of Auckland papers to the 28th September. Captain Fitzroy’s Pro- 
perty-tax Bill had been passed by the Council within the week. He professed 
that the tax would be levied without inconvenience or annoyance to the payer; 
and the Attorney General said that the measure “ was not inquisitorial—it trusted 
to the honesty of the individual to say how much his property was worth.” It 
contained, however, a provision, that “if it shall be made to appear to the satis- 
faction of the collector of the district, on the evidence of two respec table house- 
holders, that a true return in any instance has not been made,” the collector is to 
call for the items and details of thie party's property and income! The legislation on 
the subject of the Militia Bill was remarkable, and we subjoin in extenso the re- 
port of the proceedings. 

“ The Governor, in moving the first reading, said it was for the Council to say 
whether they would give him that power, but he was authorized by the Home 
Government to lay it before them. 

“ Bill read accordingly. 

The Governor moved that it be read a second time on Thursday next. 

Dr. Martin wished the bill postponed, to give time for consideration: he did 
Not see any necessity for such a body being formed, as we had nothing to appre- 
hend from the Natives; who, he thought, might grow suspicious and troublesome 
tifa militia were organized. 





“ The Attorney-General was so strongly opposed to the bill, that he would | 


have been glad if’ the honourable Member (Dr. Martin) had moved it to be read 
tat day six months. It was true, the measure was suggested by the Home 
Government, but it was for the Legislative Council to decide upon the necessity. 
. The Colonial Secretary was opposed to the bill. 
Mr. Brown considered, if a militia were formed we could not compete with the 
stives; and thought it would have the effect of rousing their angry passions. 
The Governor's opinion against the extreme impolicy and bapemlionss of the 


irculation must have gold to meet every pound of such excess.—Cale- | 


measure was so decided, that had it been entertaindd_Bythy Conneil, he should 


> 


have remained passive till called upon to give his rect 4 as ainly 
should have withheld: it was his duty, however, to 7 “opdse if,"h ty é Present 
state of the colony he would not have given his assent. 

“ On the motion of Dr. Martin, the bill was ordered to be read that day six 
months.” 

Having settled these matters, the Governor hid departed for Wellington. 

Private advices mention the suicide of Mr. Dudley Sinclair, son of Sir George 
Sinclair; who was residing at Auckland, and had fallen into a train of embarrass- 
ments through over-speculation. 


Miscellaneous. 
The Morning Post reports that the Queen's visit to Ireland is fixed to take 
| place early in July; and that, in order to allow the attendance of Cabinet Minis- 
| ters on her Majesty, the Parliamentary session will be brought to a close much 
sooner than usual. 

Tuesday's Gazette stated that the Queen had granted a congé d’elire to the 
Dean and Chapter of Ely Cathedral to elect a Bishop to the see; recommending 
Dr. Turton, Dean of Westminster, for the vacant post. 

We are assured that Archdeacon Samuel Wilberforce is to be the new Dean of 
| Westiminster.—Standard. 
| The Morning Herald mentions * a strange rumour that Mr. Ward was married 
| 








| 





on Tuesday last, first by a Romish priest, afterwards by an English clergyman.” 
The bride is the daughter of a dignitary inthe Church of Englan 

The Earl of Romney died rather suddenly, at Mote, his seat in Kent, on Satur 
day last; having been seized with a paralytic stroke on the previous Thursday. 
Charles Marsham, Earl of Romney, Viscount Marsham of the Mote, county of 
Kent, Baron Romney, and a Baronet, was born on the 22d November 1777; sue- 
ceeded his father Charles in 1811; married, in 1806, Sophia, daughter and sole 
heiress of Mr. William Morton Pitt, of Kingston House in the county of Dorset; 
by whom he had issue a son and three daughters. The lady having died, Lord 
Romney married secondly, Mary Elizabeth, daughter of the second Viscount Syd- 
ney, and widow of Mr. George James Cholmondely; by wh he had ason. Jn 
| polities the Earl was a moderate Whig; but of late years he rarely interfered with 

political matters. His last public act was a journey to Oxford to add his placet 

to that of the majority who voted for the de vradation of Mr.Ward. The title and 
estates descend to his eldest sun, Charles Viscount Marsham, the Conservative 

Member for West Kent. The present Earl married, in 1882, Lady Margaret 
| Harriet Scott, sister of the Duke of Buccleuch; and has issu 

Mr. Thomas Hood is said to be on his deathbed. Lhe; uncement is made 
in his Magazine for April, and it is not expected that he can live to see another 
number of it appear. He is aware of his condition. “ He has taken leave of his 

| friends, and forgiven his enemies, (if any such he have,) and ‘ turned his face to 
| the wall.’” 

Marshal Soult completed his seventy-sixth year on Saturday. He had been 
suffering from a cold and lumbago, but was better. 

Dr. Wolff arrived at Malta towards the close of last month, and left it on the 
28th for England. 

A curivus correspondence between the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery So- 
ciety and the Foreign Office, on the “right of search,” has just appeared. It is re- 
| markable for the naked manner in which the Society denounce the present means 
of attempting to put down the slave-trade, 

Their Jetter is signed, “ On belialf of the Committee, Thomas Clarkson, Pre- 
sident,” and is dated on the Ist of March 1845. It points out that the Society 
has always looked to the abolition of slavery as the only meaus of annihilating 
the slave-trade, and has therefore “ never countenanced the suppression of the 
slave-trade by an armed foree.” The history of the traffic for many years past 
abundantly proves “the inefficiency, not to say impolicy, of that mode of sup- 
ion.” The treaties for the purpose are defective; are rendered a dead letter 
i , on account of the 











wression.” 
"Vy the positive bad faith of Foreign Powers; are in practical 
extent of the coast to be watched; and while the armed force is maintained at an 
immense cost, its use has aggravated the horrors of the trai “ Governments 
may enter into negotiations, engage in treaties, enact laws, and promulgate ordi- 
nances for the abolition of the slave-trade; but the experience of thirty years has 
proved that all will be in vain if they are not in unison with the feelings and not 





supported by the opinions of the peo} le themselves. What then is to be done? 
The Committee would respectfully reply, Direct all your energies and influence 
against the system of slavery.” “An opportunity is now atlorded.” _“ France 


asks to be relieved from the right of search: in her case the equivalent should be 
the complete and immediate abolition of slavery in her colonial possessions, This 
would be a guarantee—the best guarantee which could be given—that her flag 
should not be surreptitiously employed in feedin t! at t with slaves. And 
in asking this great act of justice and mercy from France, no indignity would be 
for her Government, her Legislative Char ibers, and her people, have re- 
solved that the abolition of slavery shall take place. It is then simply a question 
of time. Let that be fixed; and the day which proclaims freedom to the unfor- 
tunate slave, in Martinique and Guadaloupe, in Bourbon and Cayenne, in Senegal 
and Alviers, be the epoch fixed for the abandonment of the right of search,” 

Lord Aberdeen replies through his Under Secretary, Viscount Canning. He 
expresses concurrence in much that the Society say, and | romises “ respectful 
consideration” of the suggestion made; but he denies that the past course has 
been without good fruit. Portugal has of late executed in good faith the treaty 
of 1842; Spain has “ redeemed the engagement of the treaty taken in 1835 for the 
enactment of a penal law of great severity against the slave-trade”; “and, 
though the unhappy beings yearly landed on the coast of Ibrazil may still be 
reckoned by thousands, the increasing demand for labour in that country places 
it bevond all doubt, that but for th operation of British cruisers, the numbers 
would have been many times multiplied.” “ But the influence of one country 
upon the domestic institutions of another, those institutions being recognized and 
upheld by the laws, and closely interwoven with the habits and interests of the 
people, can rarely be otherwise than slow and uncertain; and it becomes a matter 
of grave consideration, whether, in the hope of being able to contribute to the 
eventual abolition of slavery in Cuba and Brazil, the Government of England 
would do wisely to abandon those means of direct action against the slave-trade, 
which, though far from complete in their operation, have not been without their 
good effect, and are likely, as Lord Aberdeen cot fidently trusts, to gain in effi- 
ciency.” 

[It is remarkable, that if the Society are so confident of the impolicy of the 
armed suppression, they do not at once propose to give up what is positively bad, 
without waiting to exact ulterior conditions. Such course would much facilitate 


| the solution of all such questions of international morals. ] 















The ship Liverpool arrived on Saturday Iast from Manilla, with the largest 
parcel of free-labour sugar that was ever brought to this port, being nearly 20,000 
| bags. Under the recent act of Parliament, it is admissible for home use; and we 
are informed that a large proportion of it is very suitable for grocery purposes.— 
| Liverpool Advertiser. ie ' 
| _ There are reports of great scarcity of corn, not to say “ famine,” in the North 
| of Europe; but it is suspected that they are got up with a view to influence the 
markets here. 
| Advices from the River Gambia, of February the 24th, complain that French 
traders have intruded into that river, in violation of treaties, and to the serious 
detriment of English merchants. 
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A French — describes M. Thiers’s study, at his residence - the — St. 
Georges. “ Let the reader imagine a large square apartment, with a richly-orna- 
mented ceiling, and the floor covered with one of those splendid and thick carpets 
such as they make at Gobelins or at Aubusson. Two windows light the room, and two 
doors, on opposite sides, lead to it. In the middle of the room stands an immense 

k, carved in the fashion de la Renaissance. Around, and breast-high, there 
are book-cases, laden with books: standing on the top of these cases, there are 
numerous beautiful little statues, busts, Japan vases, globes, &c. A lovely Venus 
is in front of the desk, and on the right is the statue of Mercury. yA arm- 
chair, a la Voltaire, is pa before the desk; it is that belonging to the master 
of the house. Twelve beautiful but smaller chairs stand round the room, near 
the book-cases; and, lastly, valuable and costly pictures literally cover the walls.” 

On Sunday, Mr. Brunel travelled in the fast train from London to Exeter. The 
whole journey was performed in four hours and three quarters, including stoppages 
at Swindon, Bath, and Bristol, of twenty-two minutes; so that the actual time of 
travelling 196 miles was four hours twenty-three minutes. The greatest speed 
attained on the journey was seventy miles an hour; and at this apparently fright- 
ful velocity there was no unpleasant motion. Mr. Brunel declares, that if the 
Directors would permit, he would undertake to perform the journey to Exeter in 
four hours instead of five—Devizes Gazette. 

The electric telegraph for the use of Government on the South-western Railway 
is now regularly at work. The wires extend from the terminus at Gosport, 
through the fortifications, and into the Royal Clarence Yard. There a semaphore 
is erected, which communicates with the one in the Commander-in-Chief's re- 
sidence in the dockyard; so that messages can be conveyed to and from the Ad- 
miralty as often as may be required. 

Messrs. Higgie Brothers, of Gateshead, have just completed a rope for the 
Liverpool and Manchester Railway Company, which is three miles in length, 
eight inches in circumference, and thirteen tons in weight. It is intended to be 
used in the tunnel on the inclined plane to the Edge-hill station. 

Mr. Weekes’s plan for lighting towns by electricity is about to be carried into 
effect in America. The editor of the Cincinnati Mechanic states, that an experi- 
ment he lately witnessed was perfectly successful; that the apparatus is by no 
means costly; and that for lighting Cincinnati, two towers, it is considered, will be 
sufficient to illuminate the aa city. Mr. Weekes’s plan was first published in 
this country as far back as 1831.— Builder. 

Another testimony has been given of the moral effects of capital punishments. 
Two Windsor boys, twelve and fourteen years old respectively, broke open a box 
and stole money belonging to the mother and brother of one of them, to obtain 
funds wherewith they might go to Aylesbury “ to see the Quaker hanged”! They 
went, and on their return from the exhibition were apprehended for the robbery. 











SATURDAY. 


The Oregon question was the subject of important remarks and decla- 
rations in both Houses of Parliament last night. 

The subject was brought before the House of Commons by Lord Jonn 
RvssE._; wlio said, that under ordinary circumstances he should never 
have interposed while negotiations proceeded; but in appealing to popular 
action, the President of the United States has adopted a course which is 
entirely new, and which, if not met by something unusual on our part, 
threatens to overbear all the ordinary intercourse between the Executive 
departments of nations. [Lord John and the other speakers were repeat- 
edly greeted, throughout all these observations, by cheers of concurrence. } 
Mr. Polk has departed from the standing policy of American statesmen, 
down to Mr. Webster, which discountenanced territorial aggrandizement. 
Lord John Russell examined at some length the rival claims of England 
and the United States to the disputed territory; referring to Mr. Falconer’s 
publication, and insisting on the superior claim which England can show 
on the basis both of discovery and treaty. Mr. Polk has recommended the 
citizens of the Union, with their wives and children, to go and occupy that 
territory: should the present unsettled state of affairs continue—should 
the citizens of the United States, acting upon the suggestion of their Presi- 
dent, endeavour to disturb British subjects in the enjoyment of their 
rights—a state of relations must be produced dangerous to the peace of the 
two countries. The territory may be more or less valuable; but the pos- 
session of the communication between the country West of the Rocky 
Mountains, the East Indies, China, and South America, cannot be matter 
of indifference; nor can the character of England, in yielding to a blus- 
tering announcement. Lord John felt that he could do what it might be 
impossible for a responsible Minister of the Crown to do, in stating to the 
House and to the people of this country what our rights are. 

Sir Ronert Peet responded to Lord John’s advance; acknowledging 
its propriety. If it was a departure from the usual course, the noble 
Lord was not responsible for any consequences that might arise, after the 
appeals that had been made to other authorities than those usually recog- 
nized. Sir Robert explained the present state of the matter. He recapi- 
tulated the negotiations on the subject, terminating in the convention of 
1827, for the joint occupation; which was to continue for ten years, and 
then to remain in force until either country should give a year's notice of 
its discontinuance. Just before retiring from office, Mr. Tyler sent a mes- 
gage to the Senate, declining to produce papers on the subject, because the 
negotiation was still pending ; adding, “ that considerable progress has been 
made in the discussion, which has been carried on in a very amicable spirit 
between the two Governments; and that there is reason to hope that it may 
be terminated, and the negotiation be brought to a close, within a short pe- 
riod.” That was the last document officially communicated to this Go- 
vernment. Since Mr. Polk delivered his inaugural address on the 4th of 
March, no diplomatic communications had taken place between the British 
Minister and the new American Cabinet. Sir Robert could confirm Mr. Tyler’s 
statement as to the amicable spirit of the negotiations up to that moment, 
but not as to their progress towards a termination. They have no doubt 
been renewed. Should the proposal of this country be rejected, and no 
counter-proposal likely to lead to an amicable adjustment be made by the 
United States, the papers would be laid before Parliament. He trusted 
that that would not be necessary; though he could not repress his regret, 
that, while the negotiations were pending, the President, contrary to all 
usage, should refer to any other contingency than the satisfactory termina- 
tion of these differences. He deeply regretted not only the reference 
itself, but the tone and temper in which that reference was made. Re 
questing all Members to waive their individual right, and abstain from 

iscussion on the subject, Sir Robert made this declaration— 

“TI feel it my imperative duty, on the part of her Majesty's Government, to 
state, in language the most temperate but the most decided, that we consider we 
have rights in respect of the territory of Oregon which are clear and unquestion- 
able; we trust still to effect an amicable adjustment of these claims; that 
‘we desire to effect that adjustment: but, having exhausted every effort to effect 








that arrangement, if our rights are invaded, we are 
maintain them.” " Soames cheering from both aides of tht — prepared, to 

Lord Joun Russert and Lord Patmerston expressed their ent; 
concurrence. ar etitire 

In the House of Lords, the Earl of CLARENDON performed the same 
office as that undertaken in the Commons by Lord John Russell: d 
Earl of ABERDEEN made a statement and declaration similar Me the 
given by his colleague; adding some information as to the actual =n 
the matter— State of 
z : No communication has taken place between her Majesty's Ministers and 

sovernment of the United States, since the resignation of the late President 

his Administration. We therefore stand precisely in the position in whi a 
stood at the time of the answer of the late President, with the exception of. on 
a character as the relations may have received from the speech pronounced such 
his inauguration by the new President. With respect to our rights, our pen 
is precisely such as it has been for the last eighteen years; the treat vie 
renewing or rather continuing that of 1818. Either Government mi nt termi 
nate the treaty of 1827 by giving a year’s notice for the purpose; which io. 
ever, the President has not said he means to give. But if he does mean it, he 
cannot effect his purpose without a vote of the Congress authorizing him t do 
so: the Congress will not meet, unless specially called together, until the menth 
of December; and even then, the treaty cannot expire without a year's nett 
being given, from the time at which the President receives the nex essary — 
rity to give such notice. Your Lordships will see, therefore, that in point of time 
the matter is not so urgent as might be supposed.” 

He earnestly deprecated war, as the greatest folly, if lightly entered into 
of which a nation can be guilty; but we might owe it to ourselves and to 
our posterity to adopt a course contrary to all our desires. 

Lord Ashburton’s vindication in regard to the Madawaska settlement 
was noticed more than once in the course of the evening. Lord Jogy 
Russe. explained, that the negotiation to which he had alluded related 
to a provisicnal boundary for the separation of troops in occupation of the 
disputed North-eastern territory: and he asked for some papers on the 
subject among the records of the Colonial Office; which Ministers pro- 
mised to hunt out. Lord PaLmERston generally asserted his right to 
criticize public acts, and referred to past discussions for a refutation of 
Lord Ashburton’s assertions and arguments. 

In Committee of Supply, the House of Commons passed several votes of 
the Army and Navy Estimates. Mr. Witt1am WILLIAMS withdrew a mo- 
tion of which he had given notice for a reduction in the number of men 
in consequence of what had taken place that evening. . 

Previously, however, on the motion for going into Committee, Mr. 
WaKLEY moved an amendment, calling for copies of any warrant to open 
Mr. Duncombe’s letters at the Post-office. After a debate much like some 
that have gone before, the motion was negatived, by 73 to 22. Inciden- 
tally, Sir JamMEs GRAHAM was twice called upon to retract his charges 
against Mr. Mazzini, founded on the apocryphal document in the Moniteur, 
But he refused; declaring that he was not clear that the accusation was 
unfounded, or that Mr. Mazzini was a wronged man. 

In the House of Lords, the Property and Income-tax Bill was read 9 
third time. Lord Ripon expounded the Ministerial arguments for the 
measure. Lord LaNspOWNE gave voice to the Whig objections. Lord 
AsuBURTON attacked all income-taxes, as ruinously oppressive; and de- 
clared the state of our finances, with a debt undiminished after thirty years 
of peace, alarming. Lord Sran_ey defended the present and attacked the 
late Ministers. Lord MonreaG Le spoke up for his own financial admi- 
Lord Normansy de- 


nistration. Lord BroucHam defended the tax. 
nounced its inequalities. ‘The Duke of Ricumonp spoke for the neglected 
agriculturists. Lord Rapnor called the tax “ inquisitorial.” Lord CoL- 


BORNE would vote against it. Eventually, the bill passed. 





The departure of the Caledonia steam-ship from Liverpool for America, has 
been delayed by order of Government until today; probably to carry out the ex- 
pression of Parliamentary opinion, amounting to determination, on the Oregon 
question. 


We are happy to announce the welcome fact, that the Norwegian Diet has just 
acceded to the propositions laid before it by the King relative to a very consider- 
able reduction in the duties on British manufactured goods [33 or 55 per cent 
on cottons, woollens, and hard-ware }.—TZimes. 

We have learned with much pleasure, that one of the earliest results of Sir 
Robert Peel's Free-trade policy will be the adoption of measures for relieving the 
mercantile navy of this country from several burthens which now press heavily 
upon the shipping interest. —Hull Advertiser. 





Last night’s Gazette notifies that the Queen will hold levees at St. James's 
sane, on the 23d April and the 7th May; drawingrooms, on the 2d and 22d 
May. 

It is also stated, that the Queen has appointed Colonel George Bowles to be 
Master of her Majesty’s Household, in the room of the Honourable Charles Au- 
gustus Murray, resigned. 





The death of the Earl of Egremont is announced. He died at Silverton Park, 
his seat in Devon, on Wednesday, after a short illness of eight days. George 
Wyndham was born in 1786: he married, in 1820, Jane, daughter of the Reve- 
rend William Roberts; and succeeded the late Earl, his uncle, in 1837. He leaves 
no issue, and the title is extinct. 

MARKET. 


MONEY 
Stock EXcHANGE, FRIDAY AFTERNOON. 

The business” and fluctuations of the English Funds have been unimportant. 
Prices have had a downward tendency; though, in the almost total absence of an 
thing approaching to speculation, scarcely any but real bargains have been effected. 
All the Stocks the dividends upon which become due tomorrow will open for private 
transfer on Monday; the dividends will be paid to the bankers on that day, an 
to the public generally on Wednesday. Bank Stock maintains its price, and is 
quoted at 215}. Exchequer Bills have risen slightly, the premium having ad- 
vanced to 63s.; but this advance has not been supported, and the closing price 18 
59s. to 61s. 

In the Foreign Market, the demand noticed in our last report as occurring for 
Colombian ex Venezuela still continues; and the price is 153 16. The proposi- 
tions of the Government of Ecuador were considered, and unanimously adopted, 
at a meeting of Bondholders held today, after an alteration, proposed by the Agent 
of the Republic, had been made in the period of the commencement of the divi- 
dend upon the New Stock, which will become payable in June next, instead of 
December as first proposed. Some extensive om have occurred both in Spa 
Three per Cents and Active Stock; and a decline of nearly 1 per cent oce 
in both varieties: but the market has since recovered, though not to the extent 
of the decline. When the fall took place, a report was current that a Carlist m- 
surrection had broken out; for which there appears not to have been any founda - 
tion. We are inclined to refer the depression to financial and not political causes. 
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Converted Bonds are without material change; as are the Foreign 
ly. | 
Denis (eo ons in Railway Shares have been more important than usual; and 
archases, mostly on account of Lancashire speculators, have been enormous. | 
the p' rations have been chiefly in the less important varieties; and it is impos- | 
= Poetic all that have been in favour. most remarkable improvement 
sl ye in Cambridge and Lincoln, and Churnet Valley, among smaller lines, | 
a Mi jland among the larger. The mania for purchase continues, and there | 
does not appear any symptom of a reaction. The French Shares, especially the 
gmaller ones, are in demand ; and an immense business has been done in most of 
the new lines, without leading to any advance ix prices. The rejection by the 
Chamber of Peers of the bill for suppressing share-gambling has given new life to 
speculation in Paris. The effect here has been very trifling; the advance in price 
those shares affected by it not having averaged more than 2s. 6d. oe Share. 
The allotment of the shares of the Great Paris and Lyons Railway took place on 
Monday; and, from the indiscriminate way in which they were distributed, they 
ly sold in the Stock Exchange at 1s. 3d. per Share premium, and 


were current 4 —_ 
The price is rather 


hawked about in its a at a lower price than that. 
ay; closing at about 4 premium. 
firmer today; sates é : SATURDAY, TWELVE O'CLOCK. 

The transactions in the English Funds have been unimportant. A bargain oc- 
curred in Consols for Account at 99% before the opening of the Market; but the 
quotation has since reached 99, and is now 99} §. ; 

In the Foreign Market, prices are generally the same. Spanish Active Bonds 
have been at 293; since at 9; and are now 294 3. Three per Cents have been at 
40}, and are now 404 4; Passive Stock has advanced from 6§ to 74, and is now 
74 j. This improvement is in consequence of a rise having occurred in Paris on 

ursday, when the Stock reached 8. a ; 

The Railway transactions are as multifarious as usual. Direct Northern (Ren- 
nie’s line) have improved 1. since yesterday, and are in demand at 34 premium. 
Newry and Enniskillen are also advancing. The following is a list of the bar- 

ins actually occurring : Aberdeen, 54 5; Birmingham and Gloucester, 1374; 
CS iaie, 134 4; Cambridge and Lincoln, 104 93; Chester and Holyhead, 94; 
Churnet, 8; Direct Northern, 5% 6%; Dublin and Belfast Junction, 10; Ditto, 
Galway, 44 4; Great Southern and Western, 174; Great North of England, 48; 
Ditto, New, 23; Harwich, 14; Birmingham, 235; Ditto, Thirds, 434; Blackwall, 
84; London and York, 3; Lynn ani Ely, 7g 4; Midland, 154 5; Ditto, New, 18}; 
Ditto and Birmingham and Derby, 115; Newark and Sheffield, 7 64; Newcastle 
and Berwick, 164; Newry and Enniskillen, 44; North British, 194 19; Ditto, 
New, 54 64; South Devon, 214; South-eastern and Dover, (New, No. 3,) 94; 
South Wales, 6. 





3 per Cent Consols «----+++ 993 ¢ Columbian ex Venezuela... 15} 16 
Ditto for Account ........- 993 2 Danish 3 per Cents ........ 8&7 9 

3 per Cent Reduced.. .-.-- shut Dutch 24 per Cents ........ 634 2 
Bg per Cents «+--+ eee eeeee shut Ditto 4 per Cents .........- 97 
Long Annuities «-..++++++- shut Belgian 2} per Cents....... —— 
Bank Stock....for Account 215 16 Mexican 5 per Cents....-.- 353 6 
Exchequer Bills ....- prem. 59 61 Ditto Deferred .........+++ 163 3 
India Stock «...+--eseeeeee -—— Portuguese New 5p. Cts. 1841 654 64 
Brazilian 5 per Cents ....-. 87 9 Russian 5 per Cents........ 1163 173 
Belgian 4} per Cents.....-- 101 2 Spanish (Active) 5 perCents 29} § 
Chilian 6 per Cents ...-..-- 100 2 Ditto 3 per Cents 1842 ..... 403 4 





EAST INDIA SHIPPING. 

Agnivep—At Gravesend, Ist April, Tory, Duncan, from Madras; Janet Boyd, 
Troughton, from Calcutta ; and Adele, Pelham, from the Cape; 2d, Christina, Prim- 
rose, from China; and Edward Bilton, Majorum, from Calcutta. Off Weymouth, do. 
Marion, Guthrie, from Do. At Beaumaris, 29th March, Thomas Lec, ——, from Do. 
At Liverpool, Do. Albert Edward, White ; and John O’Gaunt, Robertson, from China ; 
Liverpool, M’Dowall, from Manilla; and Emily, Hogan, from Mauritius. Off Liver- | 
pool, Dumfries, , from China. At the Cape, 18th Jan. Luna, Carmichael, from 
Dumfries; 22d, Wave, Barnes, from London; and Catherine Jamieson, Hutchinson, 
ffom Leith. At Port Adelaide, 20th Oct. John Hayes, Woodward, from London. 
At Bombay, previous to 28th Feb. Imaum of Muscat, Riches ; Lintin, Gilman ; Murray, 
Haghes; and John Moore, Whittycombe, from Liverpool. At Madras, previous to 
20th Feb. Lady Flora, Jewell; and Duke of Argyll, Bristowe, from London; Cove, 
Palmer, from Newport; Frances, Corkhill; and Deva, Sprout, from Liverpool; and 
Emily, Anderson, from Newcastle. At Calcutta, previous to 18th Feb. Windsor, Fur- 
nell, from London ; Clifton, Cox, from Bristol ; Mary Somerville, Johnson, from Liver- 
pool; Romeo, Pollock, from Greenock ; and Protomelia, Tinley, from Newcastle. 
China, previous to 3lst Dec. Foam, Pugh; and Java, Parker, from London; Eadle, 
Saweil, from Bristol; John Christian, Thomas, from Liverpool; and Challenger, ——, 
from the Clyde. 

SalLepD—From Gravesend, 3lst March, Nestor, M‘Meickan, for Madras ; Ist April, 
Royal Sovereign, Freyer, for Bombay ; 24, Edmundsbury, Allen, for Calcutta; and 
City of Poonah, Hight, for Madras ; and 3d, Sir R. Sale, Loader, for do. From Liver- 
pool, 3ist March, Victory, Hall; and Bahamian, Pearson, for Hong-kong ; and Ear! of 
Harewood, Atkin, for Ceylon; Ist April, Gemini, Bell, for Calcutta; 2d, Princess 
Royal, Sinclair, for Hong-kong; 34, Paul Jones, Watkins, for Canton; and Tartar, 
Lockwood, for Bombay. From Greenock, 27th March, Argyle, Kenney, for Singapore ; 
3ist, Mandarin, Bremner; and Akbar, Gilles, for Calcutta. 












SATURDAY MORNING. 
At Ceylon, previous to M4th Feb. Persia, Stevens; and Lydia, Brunton, 
At Calcutta, 19th Feb. Coro- 
At Singapore, 28th Jan. 


ARRIVED 
from London ; and Persian, Edgington, from the Clyde. 
mandel, Crowell ; and Commodore, ——, from the Clyde. 
Fenilla, Brown, from Liverpool. 


IRISH CATHOLIC CHURCH. 
[FROM A CORRESPONDENT. } 

The lively fragment which the executors of the late Sydney Smith have 
very properly published, follows most agreeably in the wake of a more se- 
rious exposition of the same subject which has recently appeared. What | 
the book has set forth in order of time, picking up as the story flows every | 
fact conducive to the general effect, and every commentary of weight bear- 
ing op the text, the pamphlet reinforces with pointed and sagacious re- | 
marks, and familiar appeals to the understanding of the English public. 

In so far as the argument is sustained by considerations of justice, hu- 
manity, or sound policy towards a subjugated people, perhaps it were im- 
possible to add a word to the clear and masterly summary of Irish dome stic 
history and government for which we have to thank the author of Past 
and Present Policy of England towards Ireland. ‘The tract of Sydney 
Smith accordingly does add nothing—it only varies the “treatment” of 
the picture; weaving into the canvass that peculiar kind of humour and fun 
Which none but himself can bring to bear on solid questions with equal 
effect. 

It would seem, however, that the bottom of the difficulty is not reached 
when it is proved that England has used Ireland cruelly, unjustly, and 
éven unwisely. Nations are not impelled, as individuals often are, to 
make reparation for wrongs by appealing to their cons« iences.* Against 
the pricks of a national conscience a hearty and in some sort an honest 
prejudice presents a coat of mail. That the unhappy sufferers are Roman 
Catholics, is still an answer to the pleadings of a sound political morality, 
in this as well as in a bygone age: and this reminds us of a rejoinder made 
many years since by a seaman, in reference to Americans of the same 
trade. “Why,” said a person to this old salt, “do you cherish so 
reoted a dislike to the American sailors? Are they not handy fellows at 
their business?” “Oh yes! good seamen enough, for that matter.” “ Are 
* See the art. on Law of Nations, Adin. Reo. 1844. 





| parties, however, t 
| dogs are concerned is at this moment creating as great a combustion among 





they quarrelsome in port?” “ No, never heard nothing against them in 
that way.” “ What have you to object to, then, in the American ships- 
companies?” “ Well, I don’t know, only that they are d—d Yankees.” 
In like manner, “the Irish are d—d Papists”: you can get no further 
with the Winchester grocer or Tavistock butcher. Thus, when you 
have forced the truth upon the dominant country of her own repre- 
hensible course of conduct, you yet find no great disposition to wipe 
it out by a new one based on more virtuous principles. And here 
we arrive at what Sydney Smith says—viz. that all the acts dictated by 
remorse come too late: and they are too late simply because they are the 
offspring of fear, and not of wise policy or good feeling. We remember a 
Church of England parson saying, in reference to the uneasy position of 
the Irish Catholic, that “ the world was open to him, and that he might 
quit Ireland if he found himself uncomfortable there.” In fact, an English- 
man of the ordinary stamp does not hold himself bound to deal equal 
justice to Catholic and Protestant. There is the pinch; and whilst this 
sentiment prevails, no rational appeal will find an echo in the public mind. 
The word “ toleration” is the outside limit of the English indulgence 
towards people who use “ mummery,” and who “ prostrate themselves 
: and accordingly, although Mr. Senior's large and well- 
conceived plan of gradually transferring the revenues of the Jrish Pro- 
testant Church to the uses of the Jrish Catholic Church, might perhaps be 
carried out by a vigorous Government without much out-of-doors opposi- 
tion on this side the water, yet that our people should be taxed in order to 
educate young Irish Popish priests, is considered a monstrous insult by a 
generation who have still a sort of superstitious veneration for the “ good 
old King,” George the Third, hanging about them. 

These considerations lead to a surmise that the proposed increase of the 
grant to Maynooth will meet with considerable opposition, But our Pre 
mier has only two courses to pursue, if he aim at conciliating the Irish 
nation. Lither he must remodel the Ecclesiastical Establishments, so as 
to carry out Mr. Senior's plan, or he must draw upon the English “ till” 
for the support of Popish seminaries. Now, between these two his choice 
is soon made. The Irish Church is guarded, like the garden of the 
Hesperides of old, by dragons, coronetted and rampant. How is he to 
slay them? the people side with the dragons! But how rob the “till,” 
guarded by Hume and Co. on behalf of the people? Why, this is 
less difficult; for the “ in order to preserve their apples, will 
aid Sir Robert in Parliament to apply a sum out of the English 
exchequer towards appeasing the discontent of Irish Catholics. In this 
country, two out of the three elements which constitute the “ balance” 


before image s” 


dragons,” 


| must combine, before any strong new measures can be adopted—the Aristo- 


cracy and the Minister can force the People, as the Minister, i. e. the 
Crown, aided by the People, carried the Reform Bill; but now, we repeat 
it, the People side with “the dragons,” because of their religious antipathies. 
Out of this dilemma Sir Robert has no escape but in sopping the Irish out 
of his own exchequer; in which he is, moreover, assisted by the forward 
Liberals, who, disregarding the expense, accept it as a pledge of a farther 
course of conciliatory rule on the part of the Imperial Legislature: and 
here is the whole secret of the Maynooth grant. 





REVOLUTIONARY CORRESPONDENCE. 

Since the English Government has assumed the office of a political de- 
tective police for all the states of Europe, it must leave no means untried 
to procure exact information. The knowledge that letters are liable to be 
examined at the Post-oflice, will necessarily drive conspirators to employ 
other means of communication. An obvious channel is the mysterious 
telegraph system of advertisements in the newspapers. These puzzling an- 
nouncements begin already to betray a political under-meaning. For ex- 
ample, in the Times of Tuesday last we saw— 


* Yours, &e., No. 12. (Stopped by order from Le Pére.) Nothing whatever 





has arrived here from you, save what you have sent me from M—— and M Se 
All depends on your fidelity and courage.” 
To any skilful expounder of ciphers this presents no difficulty. “Le 


Pere,” by whose orders the letter was stopped, is obviously the Home Se- 
cretary; “ No. 12,” some secret committee, to which is intrusted the guidance 
of an organized conspiracy; and the allusion to fidelity and courage points 
beyond a doubt to an impending revolutionary attempt. The Home Se- 
cretary, however, needs not issue a warrant to open every copy of the 
Times that passes through the Post-office; it will be quite sufficient if he 
read attentively that one which is taken in at his own office in Downing 
Street. 

That the following advertisement, in the Times of Thursday, is non- 
political, may be taken for granted; revolutions cost money, and no revo- 
lutionary conspirator ever refused a subsidy— 

“C.K. has received intimation of the sum alluded to, Although respecting 
the motives of him who sends it, he declines applying for it, and requests he 
himself may devote it to charitable purposes.” 





SIGNS AND PORTENTS. 

A strange meteor was seen on Saturday night, at 11h. 50m. London 
mean time, (in important matters it is good to be particular,) near the star 
Alpha in Canis Venatica. Seen by the naked eye, the meteor resembled a 
star of the fourth magnitude, of a distinct yellow or orange hue: with the 
aid of a telescope, it was discovered to consist of four small stars with a 
It disappeared in about two minutes after it was 
first noticed, leaving a faint blue spot. Astrologers are divided in their 
opinions of what this portent forebodes. To some, the position near Canis 
Venatica suggests a connexion with Mr. Grantley Berkeley's homilies 
against poaching: this class hold that the four small stars represent the 
four brothers in the House of Commons, and the nebula in the middle the 
grand measure for the suppression of poaching. In support of this view, 
they argue that the blue mark left by the meteor on disappearing can mean 
nothing if not the blue eyes, the natural results of Mr. Grantley Berkeley’s 
favourite “ punching” operation. Other stellar sages maintain that the 
apparition prognosticates the fate of Mr. Vulliamy’s attack upon the Jona- 
than Wilds of dog-stealing and their gangs. The professional gentlemen 
who adopt this interpretation, connect the small stars with the noblemen 
and gentlemen who back Mr. Vulliamy in his action, and interpret the 
blue mark by referring to the agency of the Police. According to both 
: lhe meteor imports that some matter or another in which 


nebula in the centre. 








the skiey influences as on earth; and its speedy disappearance forbids the 
luckless dogs to hope that the interest they have excited can be lasting. 
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THE THEATRES. 

Lucia'di Lammermoor was resumed at the Italian Opera on Saturday; when 
Madame Castellan had a brilliant reception, on her first appearance upon 
our Opera stage, in the character of Lucia. This singer, it is well known, 
was the ornament of our concert-rooms during the last season; and she unites 
with a voice of extraordinary power and quality an uncommonly pleasing | 
face and person. The rare combination of attractions possessed by her 
seemed from the first to point her out an acquisition for any musical 
manager; and we are glad that she has fallen to the lot of Mr. Lumley, to 
whom she will be equally valuable either as prima donna or in combina- 
tion with the practised and brilliant vocalists who are shortly to be ex- 
pected. 

As an opera-singer, Madame Castellan’s voice strikes less by its quality 
and force than in the concert-room. Her middle notes are beautiful, and 
possess the youthful freshness which charms the ear. She is also secure 
in taking great distances, and very bold in the display of her powers in 
this respect. In volubility, however, she has progress to make ; the rou- 
lades, trills, and feats of agility to which habit has accustomed us in a dra- 
matic soprano of the first class, are not yet fully developed in her by 
practice. Meanwhile, we have the music of an undoubtedly sensitive and 
gifted artist, sufficiently practised in the conventions of dramatic repre- 
sentation to do herself justice as a singer. For thie rest, there is leisure to 
wait. Moriani sustained his reputation in his favourite character; and For- 
nasari was energetic, as usual, though forgetful at times to include the 
music in his representation. His voice shakes occasionally, till it becomes 
quite false. The general getting-up of the work is excellent, and will in- 
sure its attraction for many nights. 





At the French Plays, genteel comedy has succeeded to melodrama : ex- 
piosions of imprecation and gunpowder no longer shock the nerves and 
offend the senses of fashionable audiences at the St. James's Theatre. An 
atmosphere of drawingroom calmness now pervades the stage; over which 
glides with slow and stealthy movement the tall and graceful form of placid 
Mademoiselle Plessy. ‘The undulating intonation of her artificial utter- 
ance, 





§ in many a winding bout 
Of linked sweetness long drawn out,” 
falls on the ear with lulling monotony: all is modish, conventional, and 
elegant. Her eyes look billets-doux; crystalized swectmeats drop from 
her lips; the venom of her spleen lurks in the sting of an epigrammiatic re- 
tort, and the ties of love are snapt with the crack of a bon-bon. Peautiful, 
but not original, Plessy is a highly-finished copy of Mars in miniature— 
set in diamonds. 

Mademoiselle Plessy has appeared this week in two comedies: L’Ecole 
des Vieillards—five acts in verse, of warning to old men not to marry 
young wives; and Marie, ou les Trois Epoques—three acts in prose, of 
warning to young women not to marry old husbands. ‘This last lesson is 
read to the fair sex by one of themselves, Madame Ancelot; and, of course, 
the lady is a pattern of dutiful submission and self-sacrificing virtue. ‘Thrice 
does the devoted Marie immolate her heart on the altar of duty—as | 
daughter, wife, and mother. To save her father from ruin, the maid re- 
jects a young and handsome but penniless lover, for a husband, rich, old, | 
and ugly; to save her own reputation and her husband's honour, the wife 
resists the temptation of the discarded lover's suit; and to spare the feel- 
ings of her daughter, the widow yields her own claim to the affections of 
her quondam lover, now transferred to her child. The delicacy and disin- 
terestedness of the hero and heroine of this drama are eminently French. 
Mademoiselle Plessy’s acting in this piece is the perfection of her serious 
style. The trepidation of the well-bred wife at the idea of committing a 
faux-pas was expressed with the utmost intensity of emotion permissible toa 
woman of ton: her self-respect seemed to recoil instinctively at the idea of 
such a violation of propricty and good taste. Yet even in this severe struggle 
of naughty inclinations with the niceties of decorum, her agitation was not so 
violent as to disarrange her coiffure or endanger the bouquets on her ball- | 
dress: the serenity of her handsome features was ruffled, and the equable flow 
of her elocution hurried into vehemence, but for an instant; no trace of suf- 
fering remained. ‘The enunciation of Plessy is so distinct, and her em- 
phasis so significant, that one more regrets the deficiency of modulation in 
the tones of her voice; arising from that continuity of speech which she 
employs to produce the effect of repressed emotion. The art of the actress 
is exquisite in point of smoothness and finesse: its polish is vitreous in its 
brilliancy. Human nature seems to assume the shape of a wondrous and 
gracious automaton, with gently-rolling eyes, heaving bosom, and vocal 
organs regulated like its movements, with consummate skill: its outward 
beauty would make a Pygmalion; but “ we start, for soul is wanting there.” 

The personation by M. Cartigny of a vulgar, ostentatious, but good- 
natured rich man, was admirable for its truth, force, and geniality: it was | 
the portrait of a vulgar character embodied with refined art. Madame 
Lienard was injudiciously selected to represent the daughter of Marie; and 
her mature aspect, coupled with the youthful appearance of Mademoiselle 
Plessy, raised an involuntary laugh that the fashionable audience took no 
pains to suppress, though the blameless object of this inconsiderate out- 
burst was evidently distressed by it. Mademoiselle Andrea, an attractive 
and agreeable young debutante in the afterpiece, would have looked the 
part better. 


Miss Cushman’s success in Rosalind has induced her to essay Beatrice; 
but this second attempt at Shaksperian comedy is not equal to the first. 
Miss Cushman’s Beatrice is deficient in delicacy of sentiment, refinement 
of style, and playful grace; and her vehemence and energy, wanting these 
restraints, give it an air of hoydenish levity and boisterous rudeness. Her 
sprightliness appeared forced, and the witt? banter of Benedict seemed im- 
pertinent, and prompted by bitterness rather than the spirit of raillery: 
there was venom in its mirth. The saucy vivacity of Rosalind being assumed 
to hide a deeper feeling, the effort and maseuline energy of Miss Cushman’s 
style was not unbecoming or out of character; and the graver emotions 
gave it relief. Her Beatrice is too much like the assumption of her Rosa- | 
lind; and as a piece of acting, it is rough, hurried, and lacks repose as well 
as elegance. But there is intelligence and spirit in whatever Miss Cush- 
man does; though she has yet to acquire the finish of art. Wallack’s Be- 
nedict was effective, but vulgar in its vivacity. Compton's Dogberry was 
quietly droll: he seemed unconscious of the blunders he made, and a ludi- 
crous gravity mantled his self-importance. With Mrs. Stirling in the 
company it was surprising that Mrs. Brougham should have been put up 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


SCOTCH POOR-LAW REFORM. 


Tire general principle which has regulated the constructi 

the Lord Advocate’s Poor-law bill for Scotland is judicious T f 
Lord Advocate has taken the machinery for the administrati ~ 
mblic charity already existing there, and endeavoured to raha 
it more efficient. Instead of introducing a system of peers s 
for which there is no agency in the country—as was don 7 
Ireland—Mr. M‘Neil seeks to turn an existing agency to the 
best account ; thus making sure that some good w ill be done a 
done in a manner which is certain not to shock the habits and 
peculiar views of the people. 

The power of assessing to an unlimited amount for the support of 
the poor was already established by law in Scotland. The rreat 
defect of the Scotch poor-law is the want of legal title to relief - 
the part of the able-bodied and unemployed poor; the restriction 
of a claim for relief to the parish in which the claimant has a legal 
settlement, and the necessity under which he lies of proving his 





| right if denied by the parish ; and the utter want of any efficient 


check upon the selfishness and wilfulness of the local boards, upon 
whom devolves the duty of self-taxation for charitable purposes 
The power to raise ample funds for charitable purposes exists ; but 
the great body of the poor have no means of asserting their night 


| to a portion of this fund adequate to their necessities. 


The most prominent objects of the Lord Advocate’s measure 
1. to facilitate the establishment of the pauper’s legal title to 
relief; 2. to give security that the amount of relief afforded him 
shall be adequate to his wants. 

To effect the first object, it is proposed to give poor persons in 
Scotland a title to relief in the first instance from the parish 
in which they happen to be living when they become destitute, 
At present, the pauper must prove his legal settlement, if denied 
by the parish, in the Court of Session: it is proposed that the 
parish shall be held bound to prove his non-settlement before the 
ordinary Judge of the district. If this Judge’s decision be in 
favour of the pauper, a right of appeal lies to the Court of Session; 





| but the parish must support the pauper until the appeal be 


decided. 

To effect the second object, it is proposed that there shall be in 
certain districts a wey» employed to inquire into the condition 
of the poor; to collect the information required to decide in cases 


| of application for relief; and to recommend for relief objects of 


charity whom bashfulness or ignorance prevent from applying. 
A Central Board is to be instituted at Edinburgh, composed of 
three Commissioners nominated by the Crown (one with a 
salary); the Solicitor-General for Scotland, the Lord Provost of 
Edinburgh, the Lord Provost of Glasgow, and the Sheriffs of 
Ross, Perth, and Renfrew, as ex officio Commissioners. The 
functions of this Board are, to concentrate and methodize the know- 
ledge of the condition of the poor throughout Scotland collected 
by the district agents ; and to decide in first instance on appeals 
against inadequate allowances from the local authorities. A de- 
cision of this Board against such an appeal is final: its decision 
in favour of the appeal entitles the appellant to sue in formd 
pauperis in the Court of Session for an increased allowance. 
There are other provisions in the bill, the objects of which are, to 
amend the technical details of the law of settlement, the manage- 
ment of pauper lunatics, &c. ; but the above—with the clause ren- 
dering assessments for the support of the poor, which are now 
the essential substance 
of the measure. The poor-law system of which this is the out- 
line seems reasonable, and likely to be efficient. The arrange- 
ments for enabling the poor to assert their right to be supported 
appear calculated to work expeditiously and economically. The 
power of distributing the burden of local taxation for the poor, 
and of deciding in what form the relief shall be administered— 
whether in money or food, fuel, and clothing—whether at the pau- 
per’s home, or in workhouses—seems judiciously left, as now, to 


| the Magistrates of burghs and Heritors of rural parishes. The 


Lord Advocate’s bill contemplates the introduction of no strange 
and unfamiliar machinery or principle ; and it has the appearance 
of combining advantageously large scope for adaptation to local 
circumstances with sufficient central control. 

On the details of the measure, any opinion pronounced before 
the bill is printed would be premature. Two of its features 
appear objectionable. In the first place, no provision seems to be 


| made for the claims of the industrious able-bodied poor unable to 


tind employment. Such a provision, however, may be in the bill, 
though not expressed with sufficient clearness in the Lord- 
Advocate’s speech, or perhaps in the newspaper report of it. In 
the second place, there can be no good reason for not making the 
decision of the Central Board on the adequacy of the relief 
afforded to a pauper final when in his favour as well as when 
against him. The question as to the sufficiency of the relief is a 
question of administration, not of law—a question for an adminis- 
trative board, not for a law-court. Yet, while the decision of the 
Commissioners against a pauper’s claim for an increased allow- 
ance is to be final, their decision in his favour will only entitle 
him to prosecute his suit a oe pauperis in the Court of Ses- 
sion. This is mere waste of time and money, and oppressive to 
the poor. Were this blot expunged, we have no doubt that the 
measure would prove a most valuable and effective improvement 
of the existing Scotch Poor-law. 
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IRRELEVANT IMPUTATIONS. 
H1sToRY records no Minister who cultivated with such success 
the art . . 
talent in this line r. 
attained his curvosa 
»pular more unpopu 
we a monopoly of the odium. t t ] ; 
I Jevant imputation against Mr. Mazzini which he threw out in 
the debate on Mr. Sheil’s motion, has irretrievably distanced all 
competitors. 


The story which he pressed into his service was in itself suffi- 
ciently incredible. | It reads like a plagiarism from a class of ro- 
es long consigned to the trunkmakers—tales of the mys- 
terious crimes of the N ehm-Gericht, the I]luminati, and other 
terrible secret associations. But even according to Sir James s 
own version of the romance, it was unsupported by a shadow of 
evidence. The warrant for assassination attributed to Mazzini 
was said to be printed from a copy: no one ever told who made 
the copy, or transmitted it to the Muniteur. ; The issuing of such 
a warrant would have been a gross breach of the laws of France : 
the law-officers of the French Government never took any steps 
against Mr. Mazzini: the contempt w ith w hich they treated this 
gross and palpable fiction would have justified his leaving it un- 
contradicted,—supposing Sir James Graham had been correct in 
his assumption that Mr. Mazzini had taken no steps to vindicate 
himself 


ises almost to genius. Few public men have 
vlicitas in making a measure in itself un- 
felicite g 

lar by his defence, and vesting in his own 


mances 


John Bull likes fair play; and though the John Bulls who 


frequent one-sided public meetings (the only kind now held) are 
often carried away at the moment by irrelevant insinuations, 
when cool reflection comes with the morrow they uniformly con- 
demn him who has had recourse to them. The case of Sir James 
Graham will be no exception to this rule: yet is the charge which 
he insinuated against Mr. Mazzini so horrible—the evidence 
upon which it rested so rotten and worthless—the accusation 
itself so incapable of strengthening his defence—that the out- 
rareous wantonness of his deviation from the rules of fair con- 
troversy almost makes it useless as an example to be avoided. 
Men may be warned by having their attention drawn to minor 
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t of making himself disliked as Sir James Graham: his | 


But the uncalled-for and ir- | 
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Mr. Justice Maule evidently understands the code of Cupid as 
well as the common criminal code. Thomas was punished— 

“ For this offence [not openly asking Maria to join him in bigamy? ] he must 
receive some punishment; and the sentence was, that he be imprisoned and kept 
to hard labour for four months; which, he hoped, would operate as a warning how 
people tritled with matrimony.” 

We suspect that, after all, the Judge was not quite such a wag 
as he is made to appear, but that some of the wit is due to the 
reporter—it looks so very naive and inartificial. However, here 
we have an admirable exposition of the law, its accessibility 
equally to the rich and the poor, its condemnation of Thomas to 
celibacy because he cannot give the House of Lords its vails, its 
aggravated punishment because he did not ask Maria to help 
hin in a premeditated violation of the law, and finally its warn- 





| ing how people trifle with matrimony,—a delicate hint that peo- 


offences, which they admit they may commit; but they revolt | 
from the insinuation that seems to be couched under an advice to | 


take warning from some gross offence. Reckless scatterers of 
irrelevant imputations are more likely to become reconciled to 
their own offences, than cautioned against repeating them, when 


they are compared with the ungenerous attack of the Home Se- | 


eretary on Mr. Mazzini. Sir James Grahaim’s offence against 
the laws of fair controversy cannot even be used to “ point a 
moral.” It is useless except in so far as, by affording a glance 


into the constitution of his mind, it throws light on the secret of | *' nsoii c , 
, | tively few in number, when so much is made of those that do 


his universal unpopularity. 


LAW FOR RICH AND POOR. 


VorrarreE has been elevated to the English bench, in the person 
of Mr. Justice Maule ; who, with admirable covert satire, has just 
set himself to expose one of the thousand inequalities of the law, 
as itis borne by rich and poor. At Warwick Assizes, Thomas 
Hall alias Rollins was convicted of bigamy; having in 1830 
married Marianne Nicholis, and in 1840 Maria Hadley, though 
his former wife was alive. Within a year or two of Thomas's 
first marriage, Marianne robbed him, sallied forth, and left 
him for ever. He pursued her with a warrant; but was so 





ple in the circumstances of Thomas and Maria had better not 
meddle with the ceremony at all. If they had only exercised 
that moderate decree of “ moral restraint,” they would have been 
in just as safe a position as the regularly-divorced Lord —— and 
his second bride, with the single difference of the ceremony ; and 
what can that matter to a poor man, whose children need scarcely 
care whether they are qualified to take land by inheritance or only 
by purchase? With these hints from the Justice, the law of 
divorce may work very well as it is; and bigamy need no longer 
be the commonest of crimes among not the worst-disposed class 
of the poor. 
ARTISTICAL DEFICIENCIES IN|) NEWSPAPER 
REPORTS OF MURDERS. 

LARGE sheets are as unfavourable to newspaper literature as 
large theatres have proved to dramatic art. In both cases ex- 
cessive space has necessarily led to coarseness of execution. 

To the excessive size of our newspapers may in no slight de- 
gree be attributed the want of artistical handling in their reports 
of murders, It is useless to complain of the prominence given to 
such topics. The public will have them. The monotony of or- 
derly business-life begets an irresistible craving for such strong 
stimulants. Even those who cry out against such pandering to 
a vitiated taste cannot resist reading. But the same cause 
which has driven our newspapers to reprint’ Parliamentary re- 
ports and Foreign Office protocols entire instead of presenting 
their readers with a manageable analysis—the necessity of filling 
up—obliges them to enter into all the revolting minutiz otf every 
act of butchery. 

For some weeks back, Hocker and Tawell have duly occupied 
their couple of columns or more in the morning prints. Some 


| other culprits preceded them in this unenviable notoriety; and 


severely treated by the ruffians among whom she had gone to | 


live, that the Malbecco was fain to leave his Hellenore. 
Many years he lived in virtual widowhood ; then he married 
Maria. To her—and this is the bad feature in his ease—he repre- 
sented himself as a bachelor. In passing sentence, Mr. Justice 

4 . . . ry 

Voltaire moralized thus ; observing that Thomas appeared to have 
been badly used— 

_ “It was hard for him to be so used, and not be able to have another wife to 
live with him, when the former had gone off to live in an improper state with 
another man. But the law was the same for him as it was for a rich man, and 
was equally open for him, through its aid, to afford relief: as the rich man would 
have done, he also should have pursued the proper means pointed out by law 
whereby to obtain redress of his grievances. He should have brought an action 
agamst the man who was living in the way stated with his wife, and he should 
have obtained damages; and then should have gone to the Ecclesiastical Court 
and obtained a divorce, which would have done what seemed to have been done 
already ; and then he should have gone to the House of Lords, and, proving all | 
his case and the preliminary proceedings, have obtained a full and complete di- 
vorce; after which he might, if he liked it, have married again.” | 

There is a delightful smoothness in this course of easy justice 
for the poor. It reminds one verfectly of the London Tavern, its 
open doors, and the paupers that favour that elegant establish- 
ment with their custom. There is only one difficulty— 

“ The prisoner might perhaps object to this, that he had not the money to pay 
the expenses, which would amount to about 5002 or 600L; perhaps he had not 
So many pence. But this did not exempt him from paying the penalty for com- 
mitting a felony, of which he had been convicted.” 

Of course not. Lord can pay five or six hundred, which 
Thomas Hall alias Rollins can’t; and no doubt that is very felo- 
nous. Besides, the Justice proves Thomas to have been really | 
Immora]l— 

“ His Lordship might perhaps have visited the crime more lightly if the pri- | 
Soner had not misrepresented himself as a bachelor to Maria Hadley, and so de- | 
ceived her—if he had told her the circumstances, and said, ‘ Now, I'll marry you, 
¥ you like to take the chance, &c. 
2 uced her to live with him upon terms which she perhaps else would not have 
one. It was a serious injury to her, which he had no right to inflict because his | 








wife and others had injured him.” 


| waistcoat, not out of any grandeur o; 


the anonymous miscreant in St. Giles’s promises to succeed them, 
It is consolatory to reflect that gross crimes must be compara- 


occur ; but this scarcely compensates for the nausea occasioned by 
being crammed day after day by wire-drawn narratives of re- 
volting transactions, stuffed out with maudlin and mawkish com- 
mentary. 

Not the least mischievous consequence of this spinning-out 
system is its tendency to introduce a knowledge of the practices 
of low habitual depravity, where otherwise such knowledge never 
could have intruded. There is nothing contaminating in the 
contemplation of strong passion—the death-struggles of sudden 
passion or undying vindictiveness. But when—as in the cases of 
Hocker and the murderer of the unhappy woman in St. Giles’s— 
minute details of the crime and criminal lay bare the habitual 
demoralization of the very outcasts of society, the mind is 
familiarized with images which can scarcely be entertained with- 
out affecting its purity. The female mind in Great Britain owes 
much to the care with which it is kept even from the knowledge 
of some classes of vice and vicious characters; and the male 
mind of Great Britain is kept comparatively pure by being con- 
stantly reminded of the necessity of respecting this ignorance, 
This is the characteristic of British domestic life to which the 
superior purity of the domestic morals of Britain is mainly 
owing. ts permanence will be seriously endangered, if the 
loathsome details of brute and squalid sensuality are to be smug- 
gled into the family circle under the mask of a tale of murder. 
SIR ROBERT INGLIS’S HISTORY OF NEW ZEALAND. 
Tue crude materials for history are much more harshly win- 
nowed than they used to be. The time has gone when the privacy 


| and obscurity of Parliament afforded licence to fiction ; and when 


a French journalist lately ventured to assert that bottles of wine 
are stored in the House of Lords for the inspiration of noble 
orators, a burst of ridicule at once corrected the invention. The 
mist of remoteness lent a dignity to the North American Indian, 
which has had time to grow into a classical figment; so that al- 
though “Stoies of the woods, men without a tear,” are now im- 
ported and exhibited by dozens, and found to be somewhat 
childish animals, very grotesque, and rather squalid, the Uncas 
and the Hardheart will stand good in the pages of fiction as 
heroes; having been fairly established before the genuine Red 


|} man was brought over to the irreverent gaze of daily matter- 


of-fact scepticism. The New Zealanders, with not inferior pre- 
tensions, came into the field too late, and came too near to 
us. Nayti wandered about town, looking very like a respect- 


Sut this he had not done; and thus he had | abje Black valet—only that his totocing popes made him rather 
e 


blue; and he has proved himself mn of adhesion to coat and 


poetic feeling for primitive 
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nature, but because he was “ put upon” by his friends and rela- 
tions. Some persons wanted to vamp up a past history of the 
New Zealanders—to make up traditions as apocryphal as the 
expedition of Brutus to Great Britain, fabricated before our face 
in 1845; but it would not do. There are too many people who 
know better; and those newspapers will not let the nascent tra- 
ditions lie long enough to grow mellow. The modern antiques 
are dug up before they have attained any equivocal rust. Sir 
Robert Inglis lately said that “the inhabitants of New Zea- 
land are now pretty much in the same state that the inhabit- 
ants of England were eight centuries ago”; and that “ the 
lands of the people of New Zealand have descended to the pos- 
sessors by means of an undisturbed succession during thirty 
generations.” We exposed the palpable fallacy of the asser- 
tion as soon as it was uttered, and were able to adduce the 
evidence of a very competent authority on the subject. We have 
now the testimony of another and different authority, and one at 
least not biased against the Aborigines—that of Mr. Moreing, a 
Committee-man of the Aborigines Protection Society, and a resi- 
dent in New Zealand. Mr. Moreing comes forth to enlighten his 
fellow-philanthropist Sir Robert Inglis, deeming it important 
that “so highminded and influential an advocate of the interests 
of the Natives should not be misled by inaccurate statements re- 
specting them.” His evidence as to the utter absence of tradition 
among the New Zealanders is so exactly like that of our own 
correspondent, that we need not here quote what he says on that 
score. But he supplies us with some further information, re- 
specting the motive to the fabrication, which originated with the 
 Jand-sharks.” 

“They are a numerous class, who have obtained great estates by inducing 
Natives to execute deeds of feofiment, prepared by lawyers at Sydney, of which 
it was impossible for Natives to understand the meaning. This class,—which, it 
gives me pain to say, includes a large number of the Missionaries,—having ob- 

ined such assignments of land for payments so trifling as to be almost nominal, 
and conscious therefore of the insecure nature of their unreal title, have taken 
ae pains to spread a belief in the doctrine in question. The maintenance of 





own property, acquired in the manner described, depended on their success | 


in impressing this romance upon the belief of the Government at home, and of 
gentlemen exercising, like yourself, much influence upon public opinion in this 
country. Their success has been great.” 


Among these claimants is Sir Robert Inglis’s vaunted autho- | 
rity, Mr. George Clarke, “ Protector of the Aborigines”; about | 


whom Mr. Moreing tells a pretty story— 

“The amount of land for which Mr. Clarke appears as a claimant is 5,500 

acres. As there is every reason to believe that he was a mechanic in this coun- 

until sent to New Zealand as a Missionary Catechist, it is highly improbable 
that he should have had the means of making any but a very small payment for 
this large amount of land. He has been, therefore, in common with many others, 
deeply interested, for the preservation of his position in New Zealand as a great 

ed proprietor, deriving his title from the Natives, in representing them as 
being no less civilized than our own ancestors in the time of Alfred. On this 
account alone his evidence should be received with caution. 

“But I have now to lay before you a fact concerning Mr. Clarke, which I will 
only characterize by saying that its effect upon me has been to make me regard 
any representation of his with great suspicion. 

“In August 1841, a formal conference took _— between Captain Hobson, the 
Governor of New Zealand, and the Native inhabitants of a pah called Te Aro, in 
the town of Wellington; who denied having sold their land when Colonel Wake- 
field, as Principal Agent of the New Zealand Company, effected a general pur- 
chase of the district from Warepori and the other head chiefs in 1839. 

“ The object of the conference was to hear the reasons of the Natives for this 
denial, and to endeavour to arrange the affair equitably by awarding them some 
further payment. His Excellency was accompanied by a considerable number of 
the most respectable of the settlers; and Colonel Wakefield attended the confer- 
ence as Principal Agent of the New Zealand Company. Mr. Clarke acted offi 
Cially as interpreter between the Governor and the Natives. 

“ A paper, bearin, writing in the New Zealand language, was handed to his 
Excellency by one of the Natives. Mr. Clarke proceeded to render the contents 


into English. After translating a few words, he stopped short, hesitated, appeared | 


as though he were much shocked at something, and held the paper at arms 
length, while his countenance assumed a serious and reproachful look. Upon 
being pressed by the Governor to state what he meant, Mr. Clarke said, with F 
ure which implied reluctance to speak out, that a certain payment by Colonel 
akefield was described in the document as having been made hy him, not to the 
Natives as a payment for land, but to a ‘ woman who had visited him on board 
the Tory.’ I must explain that the Tory is the name of the ship which carried 

out the New Zealand Company’s first expedition, in 1839. 
“ A gentleman present, who had formed one of that expedition, and who had 


- 


now acquired a considerable knowledge of the Native language, took the document | 


from Mr. Clarke. After reading it through, he declared that Mr. Clarke's trans- 
lation was utterly erroneous. He said that the word ‘woman’ was not in the 
document ; which really described the payment as having been presented by 
Warepori, the head chief of that district, ae hn Mr. Clarke attempted 
to defend his invention. A discussion took place. Some of the Natives present, 
when appealed to, contradicted Mr. Clarke's assertions as to the correctness of his 
interpretation. The woman in question was produced. It is remarkable that she 
was old, wrinkled, and filthy in her person and dress: most of the spectators 
laughed when she appeared; and many of them immediately recognized her as 
Warepori’s sister, who was really mentioned in the document. 
length reduced to defend himself by stating that his interpretation was correct 
according to the dialect of the Northern part of the island. Wishing to ascertain 
whether this last statement was correct, I went to a house close by, and brought 
with me a man named John Brooks, who had lived ten years among the Natives 


in the Northern as well as the Southern part of the country, and who was known | 


as a perfectly competent and honest interpreter. This man, without the least 
hesitation, entirely dissented from Mr. Clarke's interpretation. 

“ A pause ensued. 
to fix upon Colonel Wakefield a charge of immorality utterly false, and suddenly 
broke up the meeting in confusion. I have said that there were many witnesses 


of this strange scene: I believe that two or three of them besides myself are now | 


in England.” 

How many an introductory chapter to future histories of New 
Zealand have Mr. Moreing and his matter-of-fact coadjutors 
marred! how many an imposing myth! It is perhaps well for 
poetry that every country did not ae in its own ante-historic 
period, contemporary Humes and Niebuhrs; but the authenticity 


of history gains. 


Mr. Clarke was at | 


Governor Hobson appeared shocked at Mr. Clarke's —_ 
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POLICY OF ENGLAND TOWARDS IRELAND. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| Tue object of this volume is to take a general review of the treatment of 
Ireland by England, from the first conquest to the present age, in order 
to get a distinct perception of the causes that have produced the mise 

and disorders of that country, for the purpose of discovering a remedy, To 
carry out this object clearly and orderly, the author has considered hig 
subject under five sections. He first takes a rapid glance at the English 

| domination in Ireland from the conquest of Strongbow to the Revolution 
| of 1688; showing that difference of race, and lust of contiscation, with 
the fear, contempt, anger, and violence springing from these sources, first 
induced the conquerors to treat the natives as an inferior sept, whilst the 

| Reformation, by producing a difference of religion, prevented the amalga. 
mation of the two peoples under the most vigorous rule or by the lapse 
of time. The epoch from the second (or third) conquest of Ireland, by 
William of Orange, to the close of the last century, is more elaborately 

| treated, to exhibit the excessive severity of the penal laws at a time when 
| persecution for religion was diminishing or dying away elsewhere, and to 
| show how, by means of religious difference, a distinction of caste was 
| kept up, more mischievous than any other system of castes ever esta- 
blished, because it not merely produced inferiority but degradation. The 
third section embraces the period from the struggles of the Irish people 
at the close of the last century, to the passing of the Emancipation Act; 
when the terrible but definite system of the Puritanico-Orangemen was 
abandoned for the miserable “juste-milieu” and “ bit-by-bit” policy, 
| that maintained all the galling degradations of the Catholics, yet allowed 


| them to acquire wealth and power, granted what was granted grudgingly, 
| too late, and imperfectly ; the author showing, by quotations from the 
evidence given before the Parliamentary Committees, that the payment 
of the Romish clergy, and their recognition by the State, (as has been 
lately done under the Charitable Bequests Act,) were declared by O'Con- 
nell and the Romish Bishops essential parts of any emancipation-scheme. 
He therefore holds, that the policy of the present time is as exasperating 
as that of the worst period, in that it still maintains the degrading dis- 
| tinctions of conquest and superiority, whilst it does not act with the con- 
| sistency of the elder time, which crushed into helplessness those whom it 
| degraded. 
| Having thus concluded that the privileged Church of the minority 
and the religious degradation of the majority is the monster grievance of 
Ireland, the author in his fourth section takes an extensive review of the 
| policy followed in other countries with regard to religion, since the fury 
| of state persecutions for opinion has passed away. The practice of 
| Austria, Prussia, Bavaria, Holland, Belgium, France, and some subordi- 
nate states, is successively examined; and is shown to treat the different 
| branches of Christian belief with equal respect and encouragement. The 
| Romish states, or rather the states where the rulers or the majority are 
| Romish, pay the Protestant clergy and protect them in their worship,— 
| sometimes, as in Austria, going so far as to prevent offensive contro- 
versies or reflections in the sermons of rival sects. On the other hand, 
the states where the Protestants predominate, support the clergy of the 
Romish Church, acknowledge the authority of the Pope, are openly repre- 
sented by diplomatic envoys, and enjoy all the advantages which spring 
from the influence of paymaster and protector, and a good understanding 
with the Court of Rome. Even this Protestant kingdom herself is com- 
pelled, by the pressure of circumstances, to adopt this principle every- 
where except in Ireland; supporting in her Colonies the Episcopalian, 
Presbyterian, and Romish Churches. But whilst the Protestant “State with 
a conscience ” does enough to “ break with Heaven,” it loses the benefit 
of its insolvency—* She pays great debts, but she compounds the small.” 
In Ireland, the practical contempt with which the Romanists have been 
treated causes all the evils of politics and passion in that unhappy coun- 
| try ; the non-payment of their clergy renders them hostile to the State, 
| instead of its supporters: whilst our “ under-the-rose” relations with 
| the Court of Rome seem to possess the usual disadvantages of clandestine 
connexions. 

“ Not long after the Emancipation Act of 1829, it was found that, with mil- 
lions of Catholics scattered over all parts of the empire, it was indispensable that, 
for the purpose of communication, we should establish diplomatic relations of some 
sort with the Pope. Our Government dared not do so openly and avowedly; 
they knew that all the bigotry and folly in the country would have instantly been 
roused to join in full chorus against such an abomination: but the necessity was 
urgent, and could not be postponed; and accordingly the following expedient was 
adopted. In 1832, the late Mr. Aubyn (then Attaché to the Legation at Florence) 
was sent to Rome, where he was ordered to reside without any diplomatic cha- 
racter, and ostensibly as a private gentleman; but by a sort of clandestine diplo- 
| macy, he was put in secret and authorized but unacknowledged communication 
with the Cardinal Secretary of State, with whom he confidentially transacted 
| business, exactly in the same manner, and for the same purposes, as if he 
| been the accredited representative of his Sovereign. ° Ae ae 
| “Can anything be conceived more inconsistent, and more undignified, than 
such a private appeal to an authority the existence of which we publicly and 


Nor is this an imaginary case, but one which has 


ostensibly affect to deny? 
actually occurred. 

as When a Roman Catholic see in Ireland became vacant a few years ago, a¢~ 
cording to the usual custom, three names were transmitted to the Pope, from 
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hich be was to selectone. The British Government was desirous that the choice 
Should not full upon a particular individual; and a request was preferred to his 
Holiness A wach the channel of our agent, that he would bestow the vacant 

itre on either of the other two candidates: but the Pope said, that since the 
Dalief Bill had passed, the English Government was constantly asking favours of 
es and requiring his assistance; that he did not find such a disposition to oblige 
- and conform to his wishes, as to induce him always to comply with theirs, 

d therefore he should not pass over the person objected to; who consequently 
aD ived the appointment. Now, this fact seems to prove, first, the egregious 
folly of doing things by halves, and ineffectually ; and secondly, that if we were to 
deal with the Pope in a spirit of frankness and cordiality, and in a manner befit- 
‘ne the dignity of both the contracting parties, he would readily coéperate with 
nny 4 any measures conducive to the advantage of the people of Ireland and the 
security and tranquillity of the empire. ; re ae 

«The Pope would no doubt be exceedingly gratified if his authority were 
formally ac knowledged by the Queen; and when this was deve, nothing is more 
certain than that we should find every disposition on his part to make its exercise 

onize with the temporal objects of our Government. ° ® 

# When the Rebellion broke out in Canada, we requested the Pope to exert his 
authority with the Roman Catholic priests to induce them to assist us in quelling 
the disturbance ; and his Holiness addressed a pastoral letter to them for that 

se, which was attended by the best effects.” 

The fifth section is devoted to the future policy which our author 
deduces from the present and the past : and it substantially amounts to a 

yment of the Romish clergy, the acknowledgment of the Pope, a re- 
duction in the Irish Church Establishments—the “ appropriation,” in 
fact, which Mr. W ard discovered, and the Whigs, after wearing till they 
wore it out, threw away. The principle of this appropriation, however 
# jrreligious ” or “sacrilegious,” is greedily sanctioned by all parties 
when it is to put money in the purse of the landlords ; as the author 
shows by reference to the various tithe-bills, &c. The difficulties 
arising from the prejudices of the British people and the interests 
of the clergy he does not disguise or deny; but he thinks them super- 
able, and by Sir Robert Peel. 

“At such a crisis it is impossible not to turn with hope, amounting to ex- 


ANOTHER SILLINESS OF GEORGE THE FOURTH. 

There is not a doubt that, if they [Peel and Wellington) had followed their 
own inclinations and consulted their own merely — interests, they would 
have resigned, and left the Whigs to carry out the measure [Catholic Esnanei- 
pation } they had so long laboured to promote: but they soon found that the work 
could only be done by eaves es, and that they must either expose the coun 
to enormous danger or undertake a task full of difficulty and humiliation, whic 
could not fail to expose them to the bitterest obloquy and reproach, to the dis- 
ruption of old friendships and connexions, and every sort of unpopularity. T 
at once flung aside all ‘emaere and selfish considerations. They did not hesitate 
to sacrifice their own characters for consistency; and, what was a still ter 
sacrifice, they did not scruple to adopt the means and expedients (repulsive as 
they must have been) by which alone success could be insured. The first thing 
to be done was to impart their designs to the King; and having obtained his con- 
sent, to conceal them from the rest of the world. The King was in the highest 
degree disgusted at the intimation; but he declared that he would only give his 
consent upon the condition of their all remaining in office, and themselves carry- 
ing the measure through Parliament; and to this, therefore, they made up their 
minds to submit. He also required that the matter should be revealed to no 
human being out of the Cabinet; well knowing the personal annoyance to which 
he should be exposed if it once got wind. The Ministers also were aware that it 
was essential to prevent a No-Popery agitation being got up in England; and they 
were therefore fully agreed with bis Majesty on this point. 

The sole chance of resisting the Liberal party, conjoined with Peel, 
Wellington, the official Tories, and the Tory advocates of Emancipation, 
was in rousing the Protestant masses of England, and then going to the 
country with “The King and No Popery.” But the trouble was too 


| great for the Sybarite; and, to save himself a little “ personal annoy- 
| ance,” he proposed to cut off the supplies and soldiers of his own force. 


tation, towards Sir Robert Peel, and with confidence that whatever prejudices | 
may still remain elsewhere unrooted, he, at least, will rise superior to them. Not | 


one of all his predecessors in the high office he holds has ever rendered more im- 
nt services to his country than he has now the opportunity of conferring 
pon her; and of all men he is the best fitted by character, by capacity, and by 
ition, to accomplish the mighty task that is presented tohim. He has already 

e enough to prove to the world that he is actuated by none of the ordinary 
motives of vulgar ambition. On a memorable occasion, he consented to make 
momentous and deeply-felt sacrifices to an overwhelming sense of public duty. 


How the Great Captain must have inwardly chuckled at such stipula- 
tions for the plan of the campaign! Here is his Majesty again. 

“ Meanwhile, the cauldron of Irish affairs was perpetually flaring up with some 
fresh ingredient that was cast into it. In the beginning of 1829, Lord Anglesey's 
recall excited, in different ways, both Catholics and Protestants, and tended to 
make the Duke's intentions more ambiguous than ever. The correspondence 
which led to that recall was itself caused by the unfortunate course of keeping 
the Lord-Lieutenant in the dark. He was, not unnaturally, provoked with the 
Duke's want of confidence; while, without intending it, the free and frank ex- 
pression of his opinions embarrassed the Duke and exasperated the King. It was 
the King himself who vehemently insisted upon the recall of Lord Anglesey, 
though the Duke took all the responsibility and odium of that measure upon him- 
self. Such were the difficulties and the personal differences which this long course 
of mystification unhappily produced, and which continued up to the eve of the 


meeting of Parliament. 


The subsequent experience of fifteen years, and that intermediate study of the | 


book of lite which is the great instructor and adviser of statesmen, can hardly 
have failed to make him contemplate the discharge of his public obligations in a 

irit more independent and more stern; and in a recent instance he evinced a 
one and decision, and a fearlessness of giving offence, equally indicative of 
his indifference to the possession of office and his resolution to retain it no longer 
than he was permitted to exercise the power it conferred according to his own 
judgment of what was most beneficial to the State. From the very beginning of 
bis public career Sir Robert Peel may claim to be called a Reformer. He has, 
through the whole course of his politic al life, steadily, consistently, but cautiously, 
endeavoured to correct abuses and errors, and to amend the laws, in order to im- 
prove the social condition of the country. 
vassed his antecedent conduct, I may without scruple do justice to the purity of 


| it was given was, fortunately, too prudent to obey. 


Having without scruple freely can- | 


his motives, the sagacity of his views, and the good services he has performed: | 


but the best of those services will sink into insignificance in comparison with the 
pacification and reconciliation of Ireland, if Providence should reserve to him the 
crowning mercy of such an achievement. It would indeed be a fallacy and a 
delusion to suppose that he, or any man, or any set of men, could by any mea- 
sures, however politic or pacific, immediately dry up the ancient sources of weak- 
ness and disunion in that country; it would be over sanguine to expect that Ire- 
land should be at once and completely incorporated in feeling, as well as in law, 
with the rest of the empire: all that he can do is to lay the foundations, founda- 
tions broad and deep, on which a superstructure of conciliation and union may 
gradually be built.” 

Except in the condensed exposition of the practice of the principal 
European states in dealing with religion, and the correlative proof that 
Ireland is an exception to the civilized world, there is no novelty in the 
course or conclusions of this volume. An historical review of the treat- 
ment of Ireland by England is a stock theme in all books or pamphlets 
upon Irish policy : many years since, Sydney Smith urged the payment | 
of the Romish clergy, with a cogency of argument as well as of wit that 
would have settled the matter long ago had mere reason been allowed to | 
settle it; whilst numbers, conspicuous for their position, have proposed 
dealings with Irish Church property, from reduction to extinction. The 
book, however, is very able. It displays, indeed, the reading of a gen- 
tleman rather than the research of an historical inquirer, for Davies and 
Bacon are the most original authorities referred to; and occasional 
passages rather exhibit the writer, giving an artificial force and effect 
to his matter : still, the selection of historical illustrations is sufficient 
for the purpose, and the rhetorical passages are rare, though the work 
throughout seems to be the product of a pen accustomed to address the 
public. The whole subject is better digested, and the matter consequently 
closer and fuller, than the littérateur is in the habit of attaining to. There 
18, too, an air of quiet conviction about the views, with a self-possession and 
retenue, seldom displayed by the mere writer, as well as a perfect free- 
dom of handling great affairs and great men without unduly depre- | 
Gating them, rarely acquired except by a man of the world. 

We have thus far spoken of the book from internal evidence. There 
are intimations abroad that its importance is derived from the time of 
its appearance and the position of its author. The Morning Post 
regards its advent as the sign of some new treason to the Protestant 
Cause on the part of Peel; whilst the Morning Chronicle holds that 
it is the production of a Conservative of station who speaks the opinions 
of other Conservatives. How much of this is well-founded, time 
will show; but the probable station of the author gives an interest 
to some of the facts which he intermingles with his narrative, as they 
contain what the elder Disraeli would call “ materials for secret history.” | 
Sending the reader to the volume for polemics, we shall take our extracts | 
from these more anecdotical passages in reference to the passing of 

Emancipation. 


’ 


DIFFICULTIES OF THE MINISTRY: “ THE DOCTOR” SENT FOR. 

A call of the House had been ordered on the 5th March, on which day Mr. Peel 
was to bring the Emancipation Bill before the House of Commons; but in the 
mean time the Duke of Cumberland, backed by Lord Eldon and the old Anti- 
Catholic party, had contrived to work the King’s mind into a state of frenzy. He 
passed his days in railing against the bill and its authors; and he went so far as 
to desire a person high in his intimacy and confidence to tell all his Household 
that he ate we them to vote against it; a command which the individual to whom 
If his Majesty's ill humour 
had been confined within the walls of his palace, and had there evaporated, it 
would not have much signified; but as the time drew near when the irrevocable 
step was to be taken of proposing the Relief Bill to Parliament, he exhibited very 
alarming symptoms of a disposition to waver and draw back. 

On the 3d of March, it was generally known that the bill was in the greatest 
jeopardy; and nothing could exceed the consternation which prevailed among the 
friends of Government and Emancipation. On Sunday, the King sent for the 
Chancellor, pretended that he had not been aware of all the provisions of the bill, 
said that the securities did not satisfy him, and he would not consent to it. The 


| Chancellor could do nothing with him; so, instead of returning to town, he pro- 


ceeded to Strathfieldsaye, where the Duke of Wellington was gone to receive the 
Judges; there he arrived at three in the morning, and communicated to the Duke 
what had passed. On Monday, the Duke went himself to Windsor, and told the 
King lain ty that it was too late now to recede, and if his Majesty made any more 
diffic sities he would instantly resign. The King began whimpering, said he 
thought the Duke would never desert him in any circumstances; but, finding him 
totally deaf to his appeals ad misericordiam, told him he would take a day to 
consider of his final determination, and communicate it to him. The Government 
considered themselves out, and thought every thing was at an end: meanwhile, 


| the King sent to Lord Sidmouth, and proposed to him to come and help him to 


| and ungracious mood. , ; 
| great argument, nor wisely give the assent, which he dared not withhold, in a 


overthrow the bill, and set the Duke of Wellington and O'Connell at defiance, 
But Eldon’s “ young master ” did not inspire the confidence which his old master 
might have done—Lord Sidmouth would not trust him; he refused, saying to his 
confidants, that he would have done it for the father but could put no reliance in 
the son. 

THE LAST LITTLENESS. 

When the Duke of Wellington made up his mind to carry the Catholic question, 
he wisely resolved to do it completely, to give unqualified Emancipation, and not 
to souelile himself about securities; at the same time he was beset with difficulties 
which it required all his authority, and no small tact and management, to sur- 
mount. He had to gain over the King and the Tory party, and to reconcile both 
to the measure which of all others they most abhorred. His object was to give 
satisfaction to the Catholics, and at the same time to make the concession as 
valatable as he could to his Royal Master and his own friends. Of all living men 
he most thoroughly knew George the Fourth: but, whatever may have been his 
personal opinion of the King, he had a profound reverence for his office; and he 
probably felt that he was not entitled to deal in a very pew manner with 
prejudices which he had himself only so lately discarded. It may be presumed 
that it was for these reasons he condescended to humour the King in his angry 
The King could not raise his mind to the height of the 


frank and gracious spirit. On the contrary, he became peevish and querulous, 
made his reluctance notorious to the whole world, gave all the trouble he could 
to his Ministers, and, instead of courting the popularity which he might easily 
have obtained from the Irish, was bent upon gratifying his spiteful and vin- 
dictive feelings by the exclusion of O'Connell from the seat he had won; and it 
was the King himself who insisted that the clause in the Act should be so worded 
as to render the Clare election null and void. To this miserable revenge, this 
kick at the living lion, it was unfortunately thought worth while to consent. 


SYDNEY SMITH'’S FRAGMENT. 
In addition to all that is passing on the question of religious tempo- 
ralities, the present week has been enriched by a Fragment on the 
Trish Roman Catholic Church, from the dying hand of Sydney 
Smith; which his executors have properly given to the world. From a 
prefixed list of “ private memoranda of subjects intended to have been 
introduced in the pamphlet,” we catch a glimpse of the manner in which 
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‘ ‘ | 
the author prepared his matter, and the fulness with which he would have 


treated his subject had life been spared to him: one significant jotting 
of “a head,” as yet untouched—* England should cast off its connexion 
with the Irish Church ”"—shows the length to which he himself was pre- 
pared to go. Looking at the plan so far as rough-sketched by its 
author, it may not critically be pronounced so complete and orderly a 
view as many productions. It is not so complete as a college theme, or 
a prize essay, or an article for a cyclopedia. It throws overboard all 
appeals to history, and even all arguments deduced from abstract prin- 
ciples, as if they were done with; and comes at once to the practical view. 
But how thoroughly the pith of the broad, common sense, working views 
is presented! Here and there, perhaps, may be found a rather weak sen- 
tence or a flat joke, which even a revision of the Fragment might have re- 
moved; but what a masterly comprehension of the present and immediate ! 


how thorough an appretiation of what practically bears upon the case though | 





seeming as a mere topic to look remote—what a quiet rejection of all that 
is really remote though looking near! Then, too, what flashes of wit !— 
not merely that cold or studious conceit which consists “ in bringing 


remote images happily together,” but an urging of the aptest argu- | 
- . . . | 
ments in the most cogent way, with illustrations that not only strengthen 


the reasoning, but present living pictures to the mind. Age did not deaden 
his sympathies nor blunt his wit; nor, O rare Sydney, cause a single change 
in his principles or political views. 
his appretiation of national requirements, and so slowly does the world 


wag onward, that, while all around were changing, he and the Duke of | 


Newcastle, political antipodes, alone stood on their old spot. Sum quod 
fui” might have been his motto on his dying-day. Or if advancing 
years, and a political revolution that has made other men turn reund like 
whipping-tops, modified any thing, it was his party-spirit. The eant 
and cowardice of mere Whiggery he never had; but of late years there 
was perhaps less of an Opposition hatred than in the days when Canning 
was the object of his sarcasm as a “ diner-out.” Yet his Spirit might 
say, and truly, “ I was always a Conservative ; always for maintaining 
the institutions of the country, but reforming all proved abuses. More 
than forty years ago, I began to lay down the principles of true Conserva- 
tism : men have come to me, I have not gone to them.” There is gall 
and wormwood to fustian Liberals in many parts of this last legacy. 
Here is one especially, in an estimate of the “ Monster Trial.” 

“ Sir Robert did well in fighting it out with O'Connell. He was too late; but 
when he began he did it boldly and sensibly; and I, for one, am heartily glad 
O'Connell has been found guilty and imprisoned. He was cither in earnest about 
Repeal or he was not. If he was in earnest, I entirely agree with Lord Grey and 
Lord Spencer, that civil war is preferable to Repeal. Much as I hate wounds, 

agers, privations, and explosions—much as-I love regular hours of dinner— 


So just was his foresight, so keen | 


foolish as I think men covered with the feathers of the male pullus domesticus, | 


and covered with lace in the cowrse of the ischiatic nerve—much as I detest all 
these follies and ferocities, | Would rather turn soldier myself than acquiesce 
quietly in such a separation ef the Empire.” 
REPEAL. 
It is such a piece of nonsense, that no man can have any reverence for himself 
who would stop to discuss such a question, It is such a piece of Anti-British 


villany, that none but the bitterest enemy of our blood and people could entertain | 


such a project! It is to be met only with round and grape—to be answered by 
Shrapnel and Congreve; to be discussed in hollow squares, and refuted by batta- 
lions four deep; to be put down by the ultima ratio of that armed Aristotle the 
Duke of Wellington. 

THE MORAL OF THE REVERSAL. 

O'Connell is released; and released, I have no doubt, by the conscientious deci- 
sion of the Law Lords. 
imprisoned, I rejoice in his liberation. England is, I believe, the only country in 
the world where such an event could have happened; and a wise Irishman (if 
there be a wise ye em should be slow in separating from a country whose 
spirit can produce and whose institutions can admit of such a result. Of his 
guilt no one doubts; but guilty men must be hung technically and according to 
established rules—upon a statutable gibbet, with Parliament rope, and a legal 
hangman, sheriff, and chegialn on the scaffold, and the mob in the foreground. 

THE FIRST THING FOR IRELAND. 

The first thing to be done is to pay the priests; and after a little time they 
will take the money. One man wants to repair his cottage; another wants a 
buggy; a third cannot shut his eyes to the dilapidations of a cassock. The draught 
is payable at sight in Dublin, or by agents in the next market-town dependent upon 
the Commission in Dublin. The housekeeper of the holy man is importunate for 
money ; and if it is not procured by drawing for the salary, it must be extorted by 
curses and comminations from the ragged worshipers, slowly, sorrowfully, and 
sadly. There will be some opposition at first; but the facility of getting the salary 
without the violence they are now forced to use, and the difficulties to which they 
are exposed in procuring the payment of those emoluments to which they are 
fairly entitled, will in the end overcome all obstacles. And if it does not suc- 
ceed, what harm is done by the attempt ? 4 . 

The Roman Catholic priest could not refuse to draw his salary from the State 
without incurring the indignation of his flock. “Why are you to come upon us 
for all this money, when you can ride over to Sligo or Belfast, and draw a draught 
upon Government for the amount?” It is not easy to give a satisfactory answer 
to this, to a shrewd man who is starving to death. . 

PEEL AND THE 

I have some belief in Sir Robert. He is a man of great understanding, and 
must see that this eternal O'Connelling will never do—that it is impossible it can 
last. We are in a transition state, and the Tories may be assured that the Ba- 
ronet will not go too fast. If Peel tells them that the thing must be done, they 
may be sure it is high time to do it: they may retreat mournfully and sullenly 
before common justice and common sense, but retreat they must when Tamworth 
gives the word,—and in quick-step too, and without loss of time. 

And let me beg of my dear Ultras not to imagine that they survive for a single 
instant without Sir Robert—that they could form an Ultra-Tory Administration. 
Is there a Chartist in Great Britain who would not, upon the first intimation of 
such an attempt, order a new suit of clothes, and call upon the baker and milk- 
man for an extended credit? Is there a political reasoner who would not come out 
of his hole with a new constitution? Is there one ravenous rogue who would not 
be looking for his prey? Is there one honest man of common sense who does not 
see that universal disaffection and civil war would follow from the blind fury, the 


ULTRAS, 


childish prejudices, and the deep ignorance of such a sect? I have a high opi- | 


nion of Sir rt Peel; but he must summon up all his political courage, and do 


something next session for the payment of the Roman Catholic priests. He must | 


run some risk of shocking public opinion; no greater risk, however, than he did 
in Catholic Emancipation. 


If he was unjustly (even from some technical defect) | 


Lr. 
FEELINGS OF THE CABINET. 


tbr oan Caet, Cpa Me, Gn, n a 
on; rj | reas ly Tanatical, ause the Pope js ¢] 
Scarlet Lady, or the Seventh Vial, or the Little Horn. All the rest onan ie 
of opinion that it ought to be done—that it is the one thing needful: but — 
afraid of Bishops, and County Meetings, newspapers, and pamphlets, and — - 
all fair enough objects of apprehension, but they must be met, and encountered’ 
and put down. It is impossible that the subject can be much longer avoided 
| and that every year is to produce a deadly struggle with the people, and a lo , 
trial in time of peace with O’somebody, the patriot fur the time beine or the 
general, perhaps, in time of a foreign war. ” . 

THE RARA AVIS. 

Providence gives us Generals, and Admirals, and Chancellors of the Exche ner: 
but I never remember in my time a real Bishop—a grave elderly man fl 
Greek, with sound views of the middle voice and preterperfect tense, pentle snd 
kind to his poor clergy, of powerful and commanding eloquence; in Parliament 
never to be put down when the great interests of mankind were concerned: leaning 
to the Government when éf was right, leaning to the People when they were yj he, 
feeling that if the Spirit of God had called him to that high office, he was called 
for no mean purpose, but rather that, seeing clearly, and acting boldly, and inteng- 

| ing purely, he might confer lasting benefits upon mankind, 
THE POLICY OF PAY. 

Give the clergy a maintenance separate from the will of the people, and you 
will then enable them to oppose the folly and madness of the people. The ‘ob. 
jection to the State provision does not really come from the clergy, but from the 
Agitators and Repealers: these men see the immense advantage of carrying tije 
ry with them in their agitation, and of giving the sanction of religion to po- 
litical hatred; they know that the clergy, moving in the same direction with the 
people, have an immense influence over them; and_ they are very wisely afraid, 
not only of losing this cooperating power, but of seeing it, by a State provision, 
arrayed against them. I am fully convinced that a State payment to the Catholj 
y, by leaving to that laborious and useful body of men the exercise of their 


free judgment, would be the severest blow that Ivish agitation could receive. 
* * * * 









It is commonly said, if the Roman Catholic priests are paid by the State, they 
will lose their influence over their flocks. Not their fai influence—not that in- 
fluence which any wise and good man would wish to see in all religions—not the 
dependence of humble ignorance wpon prudence and piety ; only fellowship in faction, 
and fraternity in rebellion—all that will be lost. A Peep-of-day clergyman wil] 
no longer preach to a Peep-of-day congregation—a Whiteboy vicar will no longer 
lead the psalm to Whiteboy vocalists; but every thing that is good and whole- 
some will remain. This, however, is not what the Anti-British faction want; 
they want all the animation which piety can breathe into sedition, and all the 
fury which the priesthood can preach to diversity of faith: and thés is what they 
mean by a clergy losing their influence over the people! : 

The cost of his policy Sydney Smith rates at 400,000/7. a year. It has 
been remarked by a writer, who had not read the pamphlet, or wilfully 
shut his eyes to its contents, that this was casy for a wit to say, who 
had not, like a Chancellor of the Exchequer, to find the money. But the 
wit had forestalled his critic, not only about the money, but something 
more. 

“ This is English legislation for Ireland!! There is no abuse like it in all 
Europe, inall Asia, in all the discovered parts of Africa, and in all we have heard 
of Timbuetoo! It is an error that requires twenty thousand armed men for its 
wotection in time of peace; which costs more than a million a year; and whieh, 
in the first French war, in spite of the puffing and panting of fighting steamers, 
will and must break out into desperate rebellion.” 

THE LAST CONFESSION. 

For advancing these opinions, I have no doubt I shall be assailed by Sacerdos, 
Vindex, Latimer, Vates, Cle ricus, Aruspex, and be called Atheist, Deist, Demo- 
erat, smuggler, poacher, highwayman, Unitarian, and Edinburgh Reviewer! Still, 
I am in the right; and what | say requires excuse for being trite and obvious, not 
for being mischievous and paradoxical. I write for three reasons,—first, because 
I really wish to do good; secondly, because if I don't write, 1 know nobody else 
will; and thirdly, because it is the nature of the animal to write, and I cannot help 
it. Still, in looking back I see no reason to repent. What I have said ought to 
be done, generally has been done, but always twenty or thirty years too late; done, 
not of course because I have said it, but because it was no longer possible to avoid 
doing it. Human beings cling to their delicious tyrannies, and to their exquisite 
nonsense, like a drunkard to his bottle, and go on till death stares them in the face. 





THE EASTER NOVELS, 


Tue subject of Eugene Sue's De Rohan is a rash conspiracy that took 
place in the manhood of Louis the Fourteenth, between the Chevalier De 
Rohan, a ruined and disgusted courtier, Latréaumont, a military adven- 
turer, and Van Enden, a Republican enthusiast, with some subordinate 
actors. The principal figure of the piece, however, is Louis the Four- 
teenth; and the real object of Eugene Sue is to strip him of his melo- 
dramatic dignity and grand manner, and to “ show him up” in all his 
naked meanness of mind, selfishness of character, and narrowness of in- 
tellect. Considered under this aspect, De Rohan, or the Court Con- 
spirator, is planned and executed with remarkable skill. Whenever 
Louis and his Court appear upon the scene, we have something of the 
solid interest of history or memoirs, with the personal description and 
dramatic vivacity of fiction; whilst every scene and almost every touch 
is caleulated to degrade the Grand Monarque. The conspiracy originates 
| in a series of insults which Louis heaps upon the member of the illus- 
trious family of Rohan from the meanest personal jealousy. Never 
doubting but that he himself is the object of attraction to all the 
ladies of the Court, the mighty Monarch ensconces himself in a contrived 
niche to listen to the conversation of the Maids of Honour in bed, feeling 
confident that it will relate to himself; which indeed it does, in passing; 
but not exactly in the strain he looked for. Moreover, he finds that 
scandal attributed to De Rohan a previous success with the royal mis- 
tress, the Dutchess of Montespan. His Majesty thereupon meditates a 
great revenge; which he perpetrates by an insult on a point of ett 
quette, in connexion with Rohan's office of Grand Master of the Royal 
Venery. Having thus shaped the way for the conspiracy by the disgust 
of Rohan, the King is pretty well dropped till its detection ; when he 
again appears upon the scene, to exhibit the vindictive malice of a little 
mind. 
The parts of the work connected with the conspiracy appear to us of 
less interest than the sketches of Louis and his Court. Everything, 
| though clever in plan, and both solid and lively in execution, is very 


| artificial; partaking of the exaggerations and startling extremes of the 
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her than the reality of life and daylight: and we make this 
nout regard to French manners. The bullying of Latréau- 
traditional swaggerer of the stage, rather than to 


overcoming weaker minds by a determined self-will, | 
| 


theatre, rat 
remark with 
mont belongs to the 


» impudence, 
yesolute 10} , . ois Aste -xgaifecn 
mingled with knowledge of human nature, and a frank bonhommie : even 


for the stage the character is gross and brutal. The scholastic enthu- 
siast for the rights of man, Van Enden, is equally extreme in another 
way; and this hard, exaggerated, and affected sty le, applies equally to 
the other persons, except to the provincial-life picture of the Chevalier 
Des Preaux and his father, which, though F rench, seems very natural. 
The source, however, of deficient interest to English readers is to be 
found in the inferior morale. The plot is not one that inspires any sym- 

thy. A revolt for purely selfish and personal objects, mixed up with a 
foreign invasion, is not a subject that can excite interest for the projec- 
tors—it is felonry, not guilt. Nor are the persons of an attractive 
stamp. The gross brutality anil selfishness of Latréaumont is balanced 
by the wild enthusiasm of Van Enden. Mauritia D'O is intended to ex- 
hibit an example of female virtue and devotion ; but as she offers herself 


to De Rohan as his concubine, and afterwards submits to all his harshness 
and caprice, it is rather a Frenchified sort of goodness. De Rohan him- | 
self is too weak and feeble to inspire any interest. A mere tool in the | 
hands of the bully Latréaumont, he is rather an object of contempt: nor | 
does the sort of affront, which it lowers Louis to contrive as a piece of | 
vengeance, elevate the Grand Master by feeling: so acutely , and revenging 
himself, after useless submissions, with an undignified baseness. M. Sue 
seems to have felt this ; and he suggests a sort of defence of the feelings | 


of courtiers. 

“It is a common custom to laugh contemptuously at the grave importance | 
attached to nothings by courtiers. But this disdainful contempt is after all 
unreasonable; since, to judge soberly of these things, one should see them from 
the point of view from which the people one censures regard them. For these 
nothings are nearly always symbolical of some authority, or privilege, or pre- 
cedence, which e] itomize and represent all that is most irritable and vivacious in 





the human heart—pride and egotism. Now, when these sentiments, with their 
implac able reaction, are called in question, and when one considers the terrible 
consequences which may follow this pride and egotism when wounded, or wound 


up too highly, the moralist will rather see cause for apprehension in them than 
the subject of a sneer. 

« Thus, in the scene about to follow, can the reader imagine what is to decide 
the fate of M. de Rohan? What is to alarm for a few minutes the whole Court of 
France, and to keep Louis XLV., the despotic and absolute Louis XIV., in a ernel 
anxiety? Can the reader imagine what is to give rise to a violent struggle 
between the King and his revolted subject ? Can the reader imagine it to be the 
refusal or acceptation by the King of a miserable hazel wand ? 

« In a word, it was the custom that as soon as the Court arrived at the place of 
meeting, the Grand Master of the Royal Venery, approaching the King, according 
to the privilege of his office, at the moment of drawing cover, should give into his | 
royal hands a wand of hazel, about two feet in length, intended for the purpose of 
pushing aside the boughs of trees during the chase. This hazel rod was called 
the estortuary. In the same manner, at the death of the stag, it was the duty of 
the Grand Master of Venery to offer the stag’s foot to the King. | 

“Nothing, one must admit, could appear at first sight more puerile than the 
offer of this hazel wand and of this foot; and yet, according to the ceremonial of 
venery, the right of directly presenting to the Prince these symbolical emblems of 
the two acts which open and close a hunt was a mark of supremacy, as full of | 
meaning for the Grand Master of Venery as the epaulette to an officer, or the right 
of being covered to the President of a Supreme Court. 

“Thus, in the hypothesis of De Rohan’s seeing the King, in the face of his | 
whole Court, refuse the estortuary which he offered him, whilst taking it at the 
hands of a subaltern, would not the Grand Master have cause to be mortally 
offended? Without comparing the position of the offended, but only the offence, 
would not M. De Rohan, in such a case, be precisely in the situation of a general 
at the head of an army, who, having ranged it in order of battle, when he came to | 
take the last orders of his Sovereign, should see the Prince, without vouchsafing 
bim an answer, order an inferior officer to take the command of his troops.” 

The fact of the intensity of the feeling is true, but the conclusion de- 
duced from it is false. Mere intensity of feeling is not in itself a source 
of interest ; sometimes, indeed, it is a matter of ridicule,—as the mortifi- 
tations of vanity of every kind, or vehement anger for trifles. The 
cause must be proportioned to the passion ; and on this account the 
“common custom” to laugh at the mortification of courtiers is right. 
There is this further reason—they would not be mortified but that their | 

pursuits are trifling. A monarch may refuse to take a hazel wand from | 
a courtier, but it would be too great a risk to remove a general when he 
had ranged his army in order of battle. It is only when folly verges 
upon madness that men engaged in important transactions are affronted 
in the very act of fulfilling their office. Foolish kings may subject a 
captain or a minister to a series of affronts when they are desirous of 
getting rid of him; but if he submits to them, or resents them weakly, 
even the warrior or the statesman becomes obnoxious to censure. 


Mount Sorel is by the author of Two Old Men's Tales; since 
whose appearance eleven years have passed, but without working much 
change in their author. The choice of subjects, the structure of the 
story, and the mode of composition, are in principle the same in the last 
work as in the first; though either a confirmed mannerism, or the ab- 
sence of a first work’s freshness, has aggravated the faults without 
improving the merits. The character of the fiction is still of the meta- 
physical kind—singular persons influenced by singular motives, and so 
peculiar that they are either sui generis or pure creations. The incidents 
are mostly so slight that they scarcely deserve the name of incidents: 
the interest of the story arises from the emotions they produce in the 
persons, and from the elaborate dissectional way in which everything is 
expounded. The writer still persists in the old fault of accumulation— 
of endeavouring, by heaping up words in turgid composition, to pro- 
duce a force that can only be derived from ideas themselves, not from 
the medium that presents them. 

Sunt Sorel is the name of an estate; and the story rests upon its 
* bargain and sale.” Mr. De Vere, a gentleman of vast importance—to 
himself, has a hankering after the property, because it was lost by his 
ancestors in the Civil War: the owner of Mount Sorel, a quondam friend | 
of Wilkes and Liberty and a hard drinking fox-hunter, is killed by a fall | 





from his horse, leaving his affairs in great disorder. The estate is consés 
quently in the market; but Mr. De Vere or his lawyer hucksters too 
much ; and a purchaser snaps it up, to the mortal agony of the De Vere 
family, and the fearful remorse of Mr. Edmund Lovel, a former lover of 
Miss De Vere, and the author of this tale, who in his old age is supposed 
to write his reminiscences, and who has also been the unintentional cause 
of the catastrophe, by carrying a stranger, he accidentally picked up, 
to “ view the premises.” 

The offence of this purchase is further increased by the character of 
the purchaser, Mr. Higgins; a elever, offhand, rather hard-mouthed De- 
mocrat of the times of Horne Tooke and the Corresponding Society. 
lis son, however, Reginald Vernon, who has taken his mother’s 
name, is another guess sort of man—handsome, accomplished, and 
rather Toryfied in opinion. Introduced as Mr. Vernon to Mr. De Vere, 
by his schoolfellow poor Edmund Lovel, he cuts out the silent sighing 
lover: and then a love distress begins, arising from Mr. De Vere’s 
dislike to a Democrat without a pedigree. When this is got over, an- 
other distress is brought about, by a family quarrel, springing out of 
an after-dinner debate on politics. However, after half a volume of 
troubles, all is brought about at last, and Mr. De Vere is able to buy 
Mount Sorel. 

Whether a subject originating in prejudice, and carried on by little 
more than changes of opinion springing from words, is well adapted to a 
fiction, may be questioned, at least in these times, when such characters 
as Mr. De Vere, and deadly quarrels for differences of opinions, are gone 
out. There is no question that the theme, if chosen, should be handled 
in a more level and natural way. Minuteness of description, and a 
rather prolix anatomy of motives, is essential to the metaphysical school 
of novelists; yet they need not “do it in King Cambyses’ vein.” Per- 
haps a quiet style and a little touch of satire are more effective: but 
this author very often does not so much write in English as on stilts. 
The story, too, is spun out in a wearisome manner, by perpetual reflections 
and exuberant words, sometimes turgid, sometimes lachrymose. 

These faults, visible in the Two Old Men’s Tales, have run riot in 
Mount Sorel. Much of the better qualities are also to be found. There 
is the old pathos of The Admiral’s Daughter, with power of compo- 
sition when the turgid style is subdued and the matter is of a kind to 
bear adornment. There is also a good deal of nicety in the discrimination 
of character. Mr. De Vere, Mr. Higgins, Mrs. De Vere, and her daughter 
Clarice, are each well contrasted and highly finished ; but Mr. Perrott, the 


| Jacobin adventurer and toady of Higgins, is the best of the whole, because 


the most general in his traits and the least forced in the execution. Here 
he is on his first appearance. 

“ Mr. Higgins, on his return from London this time, was accompanied by a 
man most particularly disagreeable to Reginald. This gentleman was one of 
those political adventurers with which the times swarmed, whose purposes were 
directed to take advantage of the simplicity and vanity of his fellow-creatures in 
order to advance his own fortune and interests. Such was Margarott; such was 
Robespierre; such did Horne Tooke and many others always appear to me to be. 
Our present subject was a small, rather ordinary-looking, black-browed, black- 
eyed man, who affected the sans-culotte in his habits and manners, and the 
bitterest contempt for all the delicacies and refinements of life; who eat, and 
drank, and enjoyed himself, and talked of Cyrus and his cresses; who advocated 
universal freedom of opinion, and never would snéer himself to be contradicted: 
and declaimed upon universal equality, while he commanded the services of every 
domestic about him in terms and tones which few domestics in the worst of times 
would bear. His name was Perrott. Where Mr. Higgins picked him up, or 
what he could see in him, it was difficult to say; but that he exercised a very ex- 
traordinary influence over that bold and masculine understanding, was certainly 
true; and that he flattered him in a way which would have sickened many 4 
crowned king, greedy of flattery, as it was then the fashion to suppose kings 
alone to be, was manifest to every one.” 

This work completes the first fiction of Messrs. Chapman and Hall's 
new speculation called “ Monthly Series”; to consist of original worka 
of fiction and biography at about half the usual price—that is, six shil- 
lings a volume instead of half-a-guinea. Whilst Mount Sorel, in de- 
spite of its faults, is better than the bulk of novels, it costs, being in two 
volumes, less than half as much. 


In point of literary merit or artistical skill, there is no comparison be- 
tween The Freaks of Cupid and the two preceding novels. In addition 
to an historical knowledge and an historical object, Eugene Sue has an 
original historical perception. He takes a distinct view of the opinions 


| and social classes of the period he treats of; and if he exhibits their 


representatives in too extreme and melodramatic a way, the mise en scene 


| is admirable; and though we occasionally see too clearly the tricks of art, 


yet we cannot deny the artistical ability. The author of Mount Sorel, 
in addition to considerable power and pathos, with much nicety of par- 
ticular observation on life, has great metaphysical and constructive skill. 
Every scene conduces to the progress of the story, such as it is, and how- 
ever it may be interrupted by needless reflections; whilst the whole, 
though reflecting no counterpart in life, isa complete and coherent piece of 


art. But the Irish Bachelor has no art at all beyond a magazine-like style 


of sketching, and a “ mighty power” of ringing the chanes upon words ; 
a facility which damages his story by tempting him to introduce scenes 
that do not advance the conduct of the tale, with various descriptions, 
reflections, and funny hits, that, however vivacious, are a mere in- 
cumbrance where they are found. Besides this, his more serious parts 
are very melodramatic—akin to the moral monstrosities of Hamwkstone, 
though perhaps not quite so outré. Still, we suspect The Freaks of 
Cupid will have more attraction for a large class of readers than De 
Rohan or Mount Sorel, from the more everyday character of its sub- 
jects. The reader of Eugene Sue ought to have some knowledge of the 
time in question, and of the received character of Louis the Fourteenth, to 
appreciate the ability of the writer, and to relish many of the scenes. 
The laboured composition and delicate touches of Mount Sorel address 
themselves to a cultivated literary taste, even though violating some of 
its canons. But the broad humorous scenes of The Freaks of Cupid, 
with their free and easy style and their Irish characters, go at once to the 
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taste of the million; and if the “deeper” parts are not very natural, 
they are such as the million is accustomed to meet with in fictions, or 
-“ our own reporter’s™ report of Shocking Depravity, or Tragedy in Real 
Life. The style also of the narrative is level enough, and the energy well 
sustained. The conception is more in fault than the execution. 


The story, like that of most inexperienced writers, is so complicated 


and crossed by endless ramifications, that we shall not attempt to unravel 
it. But we will give a specimen of the writer in his lighter vein. 


ST. PATRICK'S DAY AT THE CASTLE: AN EXTERIOR. 

A tremendous cheer from the entire crowd induced Rochefort to look up towards 
the spot where every eye seemed turned; and he there beheld, for the first time, 
the cause of all this commotion. 

In a window over the colonnade, smiling and bowing at a tremendous 
rate, s a gentleman, who looked as if his nourishment from the time he was 
born had been confined exclusively to saffron cakes. A broad blue riband, from 
which depended the insignia of his rank, was visible beneath the velvet collar of 
his plain, dark, frock-coat, and a brilliant star glittered upon his breast; in close 

and honourable companionship with which appeared a shamrock, which might 
have caused the largest-sized “ flat Dutch” cabbage to hide its diminished head 
in very shame. When this respectable herb was duly distinguished by the crowd, 
and discovered to be actually and bona fide their national emblem, it is probable 
that there could not have been found a dozen individuals among them who would 
not have suffered themselves to be kicked within an inch of their lives by the 
illustrious gentleman with the saffron-coloured countenance. As it was, a suc- 
cession of the most rapturous shouts issued from the respective and respectable 
of every man, woman, and child, there present; in return for which, the 
ished personage in the window forthwith, and in the kindest manner 
which it is ible to conceive, led to favour them with a view of his ex- 
ceedingly white and dazzling teeth; and to perform, solely for their gratification, 
and by no means for the pu’ of displaying his own graces, a series of “ nods, 
and becks, and wreathed smiles ”; which, as a matter of course, only called forth 
additional expressions of admiration. 

- life to yer honour’s glory!” 

“ The blessin’ of Saint Pathrick on yer Majesty's Lordship!” 

“ Hurroo, yer sowls! look at the shamrogue! ” 

“ The light of Heaven on yer path, my Lord-Liftinant, jewel!” 

“ Amin, I pray God!” 

“Oh! plase yer honour’s riverence, don’t be smilin’ that-a-way, or sorra bit of 
myself can see you—my eye is dazzled intirely wid thim teeth!” 

This last delicate morsel of hyperbole was the sally of a half-naked fellow, 
stationed sufficiently near the window to admit of his Excellency’s hearing the 
words; and certainly if their poor author’s eyes had been dazzled before, they 
must now have been struck perfectly sightless by the increased brilliancy of the 
smiles that, in due appreciation of his compliment, were levelled at the spot 
where he stood. 

— this moment, the attraction be the reese = considerably increased by 

e appearance of a vei tty, -tempered-looking woman, with no slight 
tendency to cubenpeian to’ her theme. She wore her fair hair in plain Madonna 
bands, its only ornament being a small coronet of emeralds; and in the bosom of 
her white satin gown was tastefully placed a luxuriant shamrock. 

If the shouts were loud before, I'll just leave it to my readers to imagine what 
they became when the lady, advancing to the front of the window, removed the 
shamrock from her bosom, and holding it forward for a moment, smilingly raised 
it to her lips, bending her head slowly, in a graceful courtesy. In a second, 
thousands of hats, ont head-pieces of every description, shot up like rockets into 
the air, and one wild impetuous yell burst simultaneously from every lip; while, 
on the impulse of the moment, hundreds of poor starving wretches actually danced 
and — about in the ecstacy of their delight. 

Bee : urrah! why don't ye shout, yer sowls? Only look at her—look at her—see 
that!” 

“ More power to you, my Ladyship, that you may never die in childbed, or an 
other bed—-barrin’ the bed’ of glo hi , . 

“ Och, but it’s her that is the beauty!” 

“ Take care, my Ladyship, yer honour—there’s a thief of a sparrow goin’ to pick 
your lips: arrah, bad loock to him, but it’s fond of cherries he is!” 

“Holy Mary, my Lord-Liftinant, ‘tis you that’s the happy man intirely: thim 
di'monds on yer coat isn’t worth a thraneen tooards the jewel you have there be- 

side you, to wear in your heart!” 

« That I may never, but I'd die happy if I could just get one shake-hands from 

“ You shake hands with her!—you! well, if that does'nt flog the Danes! Why 
blast = imperance, she wouldn't touch you with a pair of tongs!” &c. &c. 
~ Such exclamations as these were heard everywhere throughout the yard, until 

at length the band, which, during the continuation of this scene, had been in- 
flicting fresh indignities on that much-desecrated piece of music the national 
anthem, suddenly changed it, and struck up “ Patrick's Day.” 

Then commenced the fun in right earnest. Hats, caps, and even shoes, flew 
through the air, scattering in many places lively tokens of the people's joy. 
Young gentlemen inserted two fi between their teeth, thereby forming a very 
delightful musical instrument, upon which they performed, in a most thrilling 
manner, sundry bars of popular airs; adding considerably to the melody of the 
same by elaborate variations occasionally accompanied by vocal representations of 
dogs in extreme agony and masculine cats serenading their “ladye loves.” Men 
shouted—women screamed—children squalled—and his Excellency displayed his 
utter contempt for that antiquated proverb which says, “ You shouldn't show 
your teeth where you can't bite.” 

The theme of The Parish Rescued is the confusion produced by the 
influence of a Tractarian Curate over his feeble-minded superior, and a 
eoxcombical scion of Young England. The parish rescue is effected by 
means of the Squire, a neighbouring nobleman, and his liberal and 
modern-minded chaplain, who holds views similar to those of the late Dr. 
Arnold—that the Clergy are not the Church, and that the Laity have a 
tight to interfere in the duties and management of religious matters. The 
interviews between these various personages, and several lesser actors, 
naturally give rise to some occurrences and many dialogues, which serve 
to inculcate the author's own opinions, and to exhibit those of his adver- 
saries, with one or two which we think they might disclaim. 

The Parish Rescued exhibits the same ability as The Rector in 
Search of a Curate, but is not so attractive a work. This arises in 
@ measure from its didactic or polemic nature. In The Rector in Search 
of a Curate, there was little story, and that little subordinate to an 
exhibition of character. But there was a story, with various persons 
of various religious views; and, though they talked a good deal, they 
exhibited religious character and manners in their discourse, as well as 
religious opinions. We think, too, that the views promulgated in the 
former publication were of a broader and more general cast than those in 
The Parish Rescued. Some of these, however maintainable out of 
Scripture, are new to the practice of the Anglican Church, (though 











familiar enough to Dissenters and Presbyterians,) and will scarcely 
the reader along with them. 7 

In polemical fictions, where the fancy is allowed a fuller Scope than ip 
graver works, the author is strongly tempted to undesigned misrepresent 
ation, by ascribing motives and attributing conduct to his persons which 
he would not perhaps venture upon in a more definite form. We are not 
sure that The Parish Rescued has escaped this fault. It is fair eno 
to show Young England in action,—saluting an elder brother as if doi 
homage, bowing still more humbly to a divine, and seeking out an otto. 
man that he may sit below the parson of the parish on achair. But jg it 
quite fair to make this humble-minded Churchman challenge Squire 
Creighton for commenting generally on a public desecration of the Sab. 
bath, or has one of the pious brotherhood so forgotten himself as to pros 
pose this mode of settling differences? Neither does it seem legitimate 
warfare to name the Tractarian Curate “ Lurcher,” to represent him as 
practising cunning and deceit to accomplish his ends, and stimulated in 
his conduct by a view to a living: whilst, surely, the party at large do not 
uphold these 

SABBATH PASTIMES. 

On their way from church, the Squire and his lady met Mr. Beaver; who ad- 
vanced towards them with an expression of deep concern, almost of horror, in his 
countenance. 

“ One might imagine you had been at church this morning, by your looks, Mr 
Beaver,” said the Squire; “or is there something worse in the wind than our being 
anathematized and excommunicated ?” 

“No, no,” replied the old man, shaking his head sorrowfully; “ I was not at 
church; I have been trying the Methodist chapel for the fifth or sixth time: but 
it won't do—a sad, loose, rambling discourse, and then nothing to call prayer, 
Perhaps it was to them, however, but I could not feel that I had any part in it, 
Have you heard, sir, what's going to be done this afternoon ? ” 

“ By whom?” 

“ By Mr. Oldthorpe, sir, and the parsons. There’s a Maypole set up on the 
green, and skittles, and foot-balls, and all sorts of things ee and the lads 
and lasses are to have dances and games as soon as church is over.” 

. * * . 


As they approached, the sounds of music gave them notice that the revels had 
begun: but when they arrived upon the ground, they found themselves in the 
midst of a scene of uproar and confusion. The mothers of some of the young 
persons who had been enlisted for the dance and sports, had come to the green in 
a body, and, with loud expostulations, and not a few of them with tears, were im- 
ploring their children to quit the unhallowed festivities, and return home. Several 
of these were pious women; but many of them, though so little under the in- 
fluence of religion that they had habitually allowed their sons and daughters to 
roam abroad and amuse themselves on the Lord’s Day, were yet so shocked at its 
systematic desecration, that they had, unsolicited, joined their more consistent 
neighbours in their attempt to rescue the young people from their danger. The 
clergymen were not there; but Austin Oldthorpe, dressed with his usual sera- 
= attention to propriety of costume, and having for the present occasion g 
arge bouquet of flowers at his breast, was endeavouring to pacify or intimidate 
the women, and to restore the interrupted pastimes. When Mr. Creighton made 
his appearance, and the ery of “ The Squire, the Squire!” was loudly raised on 
all sides, he advanced to meet him, with an embarrassed and sullen air, and made 
him a formal and distant salute. 

The first four novels of Easter have occupied us so long, that we wil 
not detain the reader for the Maids of Honour. The scene is laid 
during the time of George the First; one of the heroines is Pope's “ dear 
Lepel” ; the other “ Maids” are Bellenden, Howe, and Meadows. Besides 
the courtiers and statesmen of the age, the author introduces some of 
its literary lions, and, in short, endeavours to paint the regal, fashionable, 
and celebrity London life and character of the earlier Brunswicks; as 
well as scenes of high life below stairs. The author has no lack of con- 
fidence in himself; but it may be doubted whether he is quite equal to his 
ambitious theme. We are not clear that he has a thorough perception 
of the age, or of the proper means of artistically displaying it. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 
From March 21st to April 3a. 
Books. 

American Facts. Notes and Statistics relative to the Government, Re- 
sources, Engagements, Manufactures, Commerce, Religion, —- 
Literature, Fine Arts, Manners and Customs of the United States 
America. By George Palmer Putnam, Member of the New York Historical 
Society, &c.; Author of “An Introduction to History,” &c. With Por- 
traits and a Map. 

The Prime Minister; an Historical Romance. By William H. G. Kings- 
ton, Anthor of “ The Circassian Chief,” &c. In three volumes. 

St. Patrick's Eve. By Charles Lever. Illustrated by Phiz. 

De Rohan, or the Court Conspirator; an Historical Romance. By M 
Eugene Sue, Author of “ The Mysteries of Paris,” &c. In three volumes. 

Mount Sorel; or the Heiress of the De Veres. By the Author of the “ Two 
Old Men's Tales.” In two volumes. 

The Freaks of Cupid; a Novel. By an Irish Bachelor. In three volumes. 

The Parish Rescued ; or Laymen's Duties, Rights, and Dangers. By the 
Reverend W. F. Wilkinson, M.A. 

Maids of Honour; a Tale of the Court of George I. In three volumes. 

The History of England, from the Accession to the Decease of King George 
the Third. “By John Adolphus, Esq. Volume VIL. 

General Report of the Royal Hospitals of Bridewell and Bethlem, and of 
the House of Occupations, for the Year ending 31st December 1844. 





A Series of Letters on Agricultural Improvement ; with an Appendix. By 
John Joseph Mechi. 
{ Mr. Mechi, of Leadenhall Street, has always had a taste for the country and 
agriculture. A short time since, he turned from theory to practice, from thought 
to action, and bought a farm of 130 acres, called Tiptree Hall, Essex, at a cost 
of 3,2501. The house was bad, the buildings were bad, and the soil was bad— 
“ about two-thirds of it a strong yellow loam subsoil, ina state between putty and 
birdlime, according to the season”; the remainder was a delightful black swam 
with an intermixture of sand; and “the Essex people considered it never coul 
be improved even to become of tolerable goodness.” But Mr. Mechi set to work, 
and practically refuted the “ Essex calves,” though at a cost of 6,200/ beyond the 
sumtin a fact which seems to confirm the opinion of Boussingault, that it 1s 
cheaper to buy new land than to improve old —_ a gigantic scale. . 

Mr. Mechi, however, would deny this. He has made four per cent; which he 
says is good interest, with the Three per Cents at par. He also holds that he has 
employed a great number of labourers, and has permanently improved a portion 
his country: to neither of which merits the fundholder ean lay claim, whilst he 
gets one per cent less for his money. The manner in which the cash was sunk 
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minutely described in this quarto, and is illustrated by plates and plans: but 
sources of expense were a thorough draining of the whole property 


~ J of Mr. Mechi’s own; the entire removal of all timber trees and 


aFe 


we 
alee "the most part by wood or iron fences; a thorough sweep of house and 


for “gaa : 
them jldings, with their reérection on a scale something more than comfortable. 


The following is a summary of the outlay for improvements. 


eo «<¢ 

« praining, fencing, levelling, ditching, and roads ........ 2,200 0 0 
Barn, stabling, tanks, sheds, yards, &c. ....++.+++.+++- 2,000 0 0 
House and off1ces «++ +++ +++seereeeesescesseceeceseenes 1,000 0 0 
Machinery, implements, cooking apparatus, Be. crcccece 500 0 0 
Manure, marl, KC. «+--+ eee ee reese eeeeeeerrseeneeenns 500 0 0 
£6,200 0 


« The item for house has been objected to: but I have yet to learn that a farmer is 
not entitled to be as well housed as a trad or facturer ; and I am convinced 
brick and slate buildings are ultimately much cheaper than board and thatch.” 





agricultural papers, with accounts of his plans, the explanations that have been 
called for, and the little controversies in which he has been involved: for Tip- 
tree Hall Farm has excited some attention, and perhaps some envy among agri- 
cultural observers. To these Letters are added Essays on agricultural topics, 
with extracts and remarks from other writers; forming, altogether, what our an- 
cestors a hundred years ago would have named “ Mechi's Farming Miscellanies.” 
have been published in their present shape, not by “request of friends,” 
but of urgent necessity. The author has had so many applications for accounts of 
his experiments, that his gratuitous distributions in answer to these demands have 
already cost him “ nearly two hundred pounds”; so that he publishes in self- 
defence, but at cost price. His objects are not profit, for the price can afford 
pone, but to call public attention to the vast field of outlay for capital and 
labour which our own country offers in the improvement of its soil, instead of 
ing our resources abroad to raise up competitors in trade. There is much of 
truth inwhat Mr. Mechi alleges. Whilst experiment, science, skill, and capital, 
have been applied to every thing in connexion with commerce, manufactures, and 
navigation, the advances in agriculture have been limited, slow, and partial; for 
tracts of country, perhaps one half of England, is cultivated now pretty 
much as it was ages ago. Here is a vast field for improvement; but where isthe 
needful? What landlord is in circumstances to lay out upon improvements 
double the value of the fee-simple of his estate? and we question whether Mr. 
Mechi's suggestion of Agricultural Companies would answer. } 


I] as all old, crooked, and unnecessary banks and ditches, replacing | 


| 


| 


The volume consists of the Letters which Mr. Mechi has addressed to different | 


Practical Observations on the Diseases most fatal to Children; with refer- | 
ence to the propriety of treating them as proceeding from Irritation, and | 


not from mmation. By P. Hood, General Practitioner in Medicine and 
Surgery. 

{The principal object of this work is expressed in the titlepage—to inculcate the 

opinion that most of the diseases of children which appear to be inflammatory 
arise from irritation. As a consequence from this view, Mr. Hood incul- 


| array of worthies. 


cates a milder mode of treatment than is usually, though ye it might be | 


more correct for him to say, than is always adopted. Less bleeding by leeches, 
less strong purging; instead of whicl. he recommends, according to the disease 
and its symptoms, a cautious use of calomel, mild aperients, emetics, sedatives, 
counter-irritants, and the closest attention to the state of the gums during den- 
tition. 

It is perhaps not too much to say that the more cautious treatment of Mr. 
Hood is not rare among experienced practitioners in the diseases of children; 
though the use of leeches may not be so systematically rejected as he appears to 
recommend. The views he advocates may, however, be safely recommended to 
Dotice cum grano, especially to young practitioners, who are apt to have too great 
8 confidence in the doctor's powers. The book also appears to be the result 
of conviction induced by observation and experience ; and it abounds with remarks 
indicating the practical man. Perbaps the distinction between inflammation and 
irritation may advantageously borne in mind with adults as well as children, 
as Mr. Hood appears to think. 

Chromatics; or the Analogy, Harmony, and Philosophy of Colours. By 
George Field, Author of “ Chromatography; or a Treatise on Colours and 
i ts, and of their Powers in Painting,” &c. A new edition, augmented. 
Mr. Field's theory of the analogy between harmonies of colours and of sounds has 
eight-and-twenty years before the world, during which time the properties 
and phenomena of leht and colours have been investigated by several men of 
science; yet, we believe, the soundness of his theory and the correctness of his 
chromatic scale of hues have never been successfully impugned: on the contrary, 
scientific research has tended to confirm the validity of Poth. Mr. Field's autho- 
a this subject, therefore, may be considered as fairly established. 
is new edition has been much enlarged, and otherwise improved; and many 
bew illustrations and experiments have been added. The “ Metrochrome” de- 
scribed in this work is an ingenious and useful contrivance for accurately deter- 
— actual and relative values of separate tints of colour and combinations 


The author's fondness for lo 
which is happily gone out of fashion since Mr. Field’s earlier days. } 

The Churchman’s Theological Dictionary. By the Reverend Robert Eden, 
M.A., F.S.A., late Fellow of Corpus Christi College, Oxford, and Minister 
of St. Mary's Chapel, Lambeth. 

A useful and well-compiled dictionary of words used in theology; the term 
taken in a wide sense, so as to embrace not only words of common 
currence but recondite terms of science, and proper names—as “ Aaron.” The 


words and Latinized terms is a fault of style, 
| the mere presence of such a man as Mendelssohn had upon the orchestra: 





book appears to have been a work of care and labour; the accounts of words (for | 


they pass beyond definitions) being full without being overladen. The views of 

author are Protestant, but devoid of acrimony or controversy. “ The artifice,” 
says he, “which unhappily is no uncommon one, of insinuating opinions of things 
under the guise of an explanation of the meaning of words, the editor repudiates 
as disingenuous.” } 

The Plays of Philip Massinger ; with Notes, Critical and Explanatory, by 

. William Gifford. A new edition, complete in one volume. 

(This handsome edition of Massinger is distinguished from one or two other 
modern single-volume reprints of the great dramatist by its elaborate introductory 
Matter, critical commentaries, and explanatory notes. Besides Gifford’s own 

pours, it contains Dr. Ireland’s Essay on the Writings of Massinger, and his 
critical estimate of each play. It is in fact the wi» 'e of Gifford’s large and ex- 
pensive edition compressed into a single volume, without any loss of clearness, 
and at a very moderate price. } 

The Eneid of Virgil. With English Notes, by Charles Anthon, LL.D., 
Professor of Greek and Latin in Columbia College, and Rector of the 
Grammar School, New York. Edited by J. R. Major, D.D., Head Master 
of King’s College School, London. ; 

The merit of Anthon’s school editions of the Classics is well known both in 
country and America, for the clearness and fullness of their explanations, 
er relating to the constructing of the text or an explanation of its allusions. 


present edition of The dneid ef Virgil is not only a neat and handy reprint | > 
| smaller pieces of the saloon order than to the colossal works of Beethoven. 


of Professor Anthon’s last school-book, the notes being placed at the foot of the 
instead of relegated to the end: Dr. Major has improved the original in the 
way perhaps it requires improvement, by omitting the translation of easy 
es, and notes conveying information which in this country is at hand in 

cal Dictionaries and other books used by the student. ] r 


Characteristics of the Greek Philosophers: Socrates and Plato. By the 
Reverend John Phillips Potter, A.M., late of Oriel College, Oxford. 

A series of essays on Socrates and Plato; one main object of which is to defend 
Socrates from the charges of immorality brought against him by modern writers. 
Some of the essays are reprints of reviews on classical publications, which perhaps 
first directed Mr. Potter's attention to the whole subject. } 

Photogenic Manipulation; containing the Theory and Plain Instructions in 
the art of Photography, or the production of pictures through the agency 
of Light. By George Thomas Fisher junior. Illustrated by wood-cuts. 
In two parts. Second edition. 

{An enlarged and improved edition of a neat, concise, and explicit manual of the 
various photographic processes; brought down to the latest discoveries, including 
Actino-chemistry and Thermography. The first part is devoted to the C 

and other modes of producing limnings of light on paper; the second part Gaoceees 
the Daguerreotype and other processes of fixing the eht-formed images on metal. 
The information given in this unpretending little book is useful and intelligible 
both to experimenters and those who are only curious to know the history and 
operation of these extraordinary arts. } 

The Fruit, Flower, and Kitchen-Garden; being the Article “ Horticulture” 
in the seventh edition of the “Encyclopedia Britannica.” By Patrick 
Neill, LL.D., F.R.S.E., Secretary to the Royal Caledonian Horticultural 
Society. Third edition, revised and improved. 

[ The patronage bestowed upon this reprint from the Encyclopedia Britannica is 
a sufficient proof of its popular merit; which arises not less from its brevity and 
clearness than from its strictly practical character. The scientific principles on 
which gardening rests are noticed no further than is necessary for the pi tion 
of “ garden-staff”} 

The Works of G.P.R. James, Esq. Revised and corrected by the Author. 
With an Introductory Preface. Volume IV. “ One in a Thousand.” 

[ This fiction has received an extensive revision; but there is nothing calling for 
present notice either in itself or the preface. } 

A Catalogue of British Vertebrated Animals; the names derived from 
Bell's “ British Quadrupeds and Reptiles,” and Yarrell’s “ British Birds 
and Fishes”: so printed as to be avaliable for labels. 

New SERIAL, 
Lives of Illustrious Lords Mayors and Aldermen of London, from the ear- 
liest to the present time. Part L 
[Sir William Walworth, the slayer of Wat Tyler, and Sir Richard Whittington, of 
cat celebrity, are the subjects of the biographical histories in this part: and 
though the roll of London Mayors and Aldermen may not muster many such 
puissant citizens, the annals of the Corporation will doubtless furnish a goodly 
The compilation is respectably done, but evinces no great re- 
search; nothing new is told, and the statements of the chroniclers are taken on 
trust. Some account of the Civic Corporation and its Guilds would be desirable 
by way of introduction: and it might be well that the work should close with the 
Royal christening of the New Exchange: the descent from William of Walworth 
to Michael of Walbrook would be a sad fall for Mayoral dignity. ] 
New PeEriopicat. 
Revue de Philologie, de Littérature, et d Histoire Ancienne. No. 1. 


MUSIC. | 


FIRST PHILHARMONIC CONCERT—MONDAY, MARCH 31. 


Sinfonia in D, (No. 7) «--ceceeceececceeeceeeeeeeeeees Haydn. 
Song, “* The Quail,” Miss Rainfurth..«....++-eeeeeeeee Beethoven. 
Concerto, Pianoforte, Madame Oury, (Op. 37) «-+++++++ Beethoven. 
Madame Albertazzi, Corno 
Recit. “ Ecco il punto,” ¢ di Bassetto obligato, Mr. Mosart 
Aria, “ Non pid di flori,” Williams, (Za Clemenza ° 
Tito) 
Overture, Les Deux Journdes o1.eecccccccecceeeesevese Cherubin'. 
PART II. 

Binfonla in C MIMO «oc cccccccccccccccccccecccesecose Beethoven. 
Aria, “ Mentre ti lascio” Signor F. Lablache «......+- Mozart. 
Concerto, Violin, in D, M. Saintom ««.-.-+eeeseecccees Spohr. 
Terzetto, “ Soave conforto,” Miss Rainforth, Madame 

Albertazzi, and Signor F. Lablache, (Zelmira) ...-+.. Rossini 
Overture, La Chasse du Jeune Henri... +e-sccesenscene Mehul 


Leader, Mr. Loder—Conductor, Sir H. Bishop, 
THE season commenced rather cloudily. Little anxiety seemed to prevail 
respecting the music; for the room up to the hour of commencement was 
but thinly attended, and even then rather as a matter of habit than of in- 
terest or expectation; while a great proportion of the old stagers, patrons 
of this concert, had vanished altogether. ‘This was to be expected; the fair 
prospects of last year, which rewarded the exertions then made, being all 
dissipated by a return to the old system of management, amending only one 
evil—the variety of conductors. “ By their works ye shall know them,” is 
now felt to be true of orchestral directors. It is astonishing what an effect 


his writings had established his authority; his known sympathy with the 
great masters, and profound acquaintance with the spirit of their pro- 
ductions, enabled him to reform what was necessary in the previous ma- 
nagement of the Society as regards its rehearsals and performances, and 
lead it into the true path of improvement. His reputation would have met 
any responsibility, however arduous. Now, however, all this is changed: 
King Stork is deposed, and King Log elected; the musicians may have & 
gentler time of it at rehearsals: but will the audience be better pleased? 
will the concerts flourish? That is the important question, which must be 
answered by the close of the season. 

Seeing that we cannot hope for the revival of that excitement in new 


| composition which was given to the performances of last year through the 


energy of Mendelssohn, it will become the direction to supply the deficiency 
as it may by every novelty of talent within its power. ‘This was much 
wanting at the present concert. The Symphonies were beautiful, but 80 
thoroughly well known as to go somewhat languidly at the outset. The 
finales of both exhibited the best specimens of the orchestral execution. 
That to the Symphony in C minor was admirably done; the pealing trom- 
bones and the pompous masses of harmony were quite sublime. In 
Haydn's Symphony, Sir H. R. Bishop permitted the time to drag too much 
in the introduction and first allegro. 

The two Concertos were interesting. The first, played by Madame Oury, 
was Beethoven's in C minor; in the execution of which she warmed, and 
created an effect which at first seemed doubtful, the solos of the first allegro 
wanting force and fire. Her execution, however, is very neat and brilli 
her scale passages are regular, and her shake is remarkable for rapidity 


articulation. Madame Oury’s style of play is, we think, suited rather to 


| There wants for this music impetuosity, fire, and daring in the highest 


degree. All that Madame Oury does is rounded, beautiful, and certain: 


| the mechanism is almost too faultless for the rugged conceptions of Best- 


hoven; in which one always desires that something should be left to 
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ehance or momentary inspiration. Her cadence to the first movement 
showed a very great command of difficulties; but the best part of the per- 
formance was the rondo, which seemed most congenial to the natural taste 
of the performer. 

M. Sainton received enthusiastic applause for his Concerto of Spohr; 
Which was certainly in every respect an exquisite performance. The 
beautiful tone, the elegant and flexible bowing, the fine staccato, and taste- 
ful vocal expression which he exhibited, satisfied at once the ear and the 
eye. If anything were wanting, it was perhaps a more absolute purity in 
some of the double notes of the rondo. This player has done himself much 


honour in England by his just appretiation of classical music: he has been | 


heard in quartets, quintets, sonatas, and concertos; and displayed in each 
of them the distinctions of style which mark the cultivated musician as 
much as the brilliant performer. 

The vocal music offered little attraction. “ The Quail” might have had 
some one else to its author than Beethoven. “ Non pit di fiori” was, in 
the hands of Madame Albertazzi, somewhat vulgar: her recitative was par- 
ticularly bad. The fine tone of Mr. Williams on the corno di bassetto was 
much admired; though his style of accompaniment would be improved by 
his gaining some of the elegant vocal inflections of the late Willman. 
Signor F. Lablache sang “ Mentre ti lascio ” with good taste, but no force 
of voice. It was this which obscured the effect of the music. 
the old governor for that!” exclaimed a gentleman near us on the conclu- 
sion of the music: and the observation was just. 

The next concert will, we hope, not merely consist of good music, but of 
music thoroughly adapted to the capacities of the performers. 
this is done, is the least business of a becoming direction, 


FINE ARTS. 
DIORAMA AND COSMORAMA. 

THESE two popular exhibitions of pictorial illusions by foreign artists have 
reopened with new views. ‘The Cosmorama is a mere peep-show beside 
the grand pictures of the Diorama; with which it will not bear comparison 
either in art or dimensions. But we couple them together, giant and 
dwarf, because both aim at producing illusory representations of real 
scenes, though by different means. ‘The Cosmorama makes use of the 
simple contrivance of the peripatetic showman—a piece of magnifying- 
glass, with an occasional aid from transparency: the Diorama, by means 
of a complicated apparatus for modifying the light thrown on elaborately- 








The Cosmorama views are so badly executed—with the si 
. . - ; oa ee Single except; 
of an interior of the Church of St. Germain L’Auxerrois, - Pare 
we notice them only to point out the expediency of employing bet: 
painters, especially in the landscape-scenes. This exhibition might eq ~ 


be made one of the prettiest in town. 
- Ss — OO 
BIRTHS. _——— 


On the 2Ist March, at Edinburgh, the Hon. Mrs. Primrose, of a daughter 

On the 234, the Lady of the Hon. W. Stourton, of Holdgate Lodge, Yorkshire " 

On the 27th, at the Rectory, Shepton Beauchamp, Somerset, the Lady of the 
Stratton Coles, of a son. 

On the 30th, at Little Oakley Rectory, Essex, the Lady of the Rey. 
ter, of a daughter. 

On the 3ist, at Monkton Farleigh, the Lady of Wade Browne, Esq., High Sheriff of 








f ason, 
Rey. J. 


George Burmes. 


| Wilts, of a son. 


| Sir R. Puliston, 


“ We want | 


To see that 


| low of Balliol Colle 


On the 31st, in Queen Anne Street, the Lady of Major J. A. Moore, 

On the 2d April, in Eaton Place, Lady Fremantle, of a son. 
MARRIAGES. 

On the 26th March, at Edgbaston, near Birmingham, the Rev. Edward Garbe 

-- Incumbent of St. Stephen's Church, Birmingham, to Sophia Elizabeth rs 

daughter of the late Hugh Gray, Esq., of London. as 

On the 27th, at Worthenbury Church, W. F. Croome, Esq., eldest son of Willi 
Croome, Esq., of Cerney House, Gloucestershire, to Ellen Elizabeth, second daughter of 
sart., of Emral, Flintshire. 

On the 27th, at St. Giles’s Church, Reading, the Rev. John William Hawtrey, Fellow 
of King’s College, Cambridge, Assistant Master at Eton School, to Frances Mary y vind 
Procter, youngest daughter of the late Lieutenant-Colonel Procter, formerly yt the 
Royal Military College at Sandhurst. y 

On the 27th, at Scalby, George Wilkinson, Esq., of Oswald House, Durham, to Anne 
Maria, daughter of the Rev. Robert Howard, M.A., Rector of Burythorpe, and Incam. 
bent of Christ’s Church, Scarborough. 

On the 29th, at Coker Court, William Phelips, Esq., of Montacute, Somersetshira 
to Ellen Harriet, second daughter of the late William Helyar, Esq., of ¢ oker Court, in 
the same county. 

On the 3ist, at 8 


of a daughter, 


= 
~ 





John's Church, Paddington, the Rev. William George Ward, Fel. 
, Oxford, to Frances Mary, youngest daughter of the late Rey. 






| John Wingfield, D.D., Prebendary of Worcester. 


On the 2d April, at All Souls Church, Marylebone, the Hon. Charles Gore, to the 
Countess of Kerry. 

On the 2d, at Wotton-under-Edge, Gloucestershire, the Richt Hon. Lord Gifford, to 
Frederica Charlotte, eldest daughter of Captain Berkeley, R.N. 

On the 2d, Henry Currey, Esq., of Old Palace Yard, Westminster, to Emily Harriet, 
youngest daughter of Sir Charles Price, Bart., of Spring Grove, Richmond. 

DEATHS. 
On the 16th March, at Grafenberg, Austrian Silesia, Benjamin Bright, Esq., of Roch. 





| dale, brother of John Bright, Esq., M.P.; in his 29th year. 


executed paintings, produces the changing effects that are the most at- 


tractive feature of this marvellous and beautiful exhibition. 

Both the views at the Diorama this year are out-door scenes: the old 
picture, the Cathedral of Notre Dame at Paris, changes from sunset to 
bright moonlight; in the new one, the Castle and Town of Heidelberg, the 
transition is more startling, from the depth of winter to the height of 
summer. The curtain rising discloses an extensive landscape covered 
thickly with snow and canopied by a blanketty expanse of gray clouds; 
the river looking sullen and colourless like the dreary waste through which 
it glides. The roofs of the houses and churches in the town, on which 
you look down from a great height, present a mass of snow; and but for 
the smoke from the chimnies and a travelling-carriage in the street, the 
place would seem deserted, so still and lifeless does it appear. On the 
left, the ruined castle of Heidelberg rears its ruined walls on the summit of 
the rocky heights, now mantled with snow; the fissures and projections of 
the building being marked by the snowy deposit. In the foreground, a 
few naked trees and tufts of weeds and grass are visible through the wintry 
pall, and a poor peasant-girl, whose footsteps are imprinted on the snow, 
lies frozen on her bundle of faggots. The chill desolation of the scene did 
not need this painful incident to heighten its grimness. Ere the spectator 
has well had time to note the various points of truth in this masterly re- 
presentation of a snow-scene, and to appretiate the merits of the painting, 
a gleam of sunlight becomes visible through the mass of clouds; its 
welcome beams reflecting a golden tinge on the castle-walls. The 
clouds quickly disperse before the rays of the evening sun; the blue 
appears; the old castle glows with a brighter warmth; the horizon 
is steeped in a flood of radiance; and behold! a change has come almost 
imperceptibly over the scene. The snow has disappeared; the rocks 
are covered with foliage; a party of peasants listening to a guitar are 
seated on the grass above the place where the frozen girl lay; and the 
plain and the mountains, the river and the town, are illumined with the 
mellow light of the setting sun. This effect, however, lovely as it is, has 
not been so faithfully or skilfully depicted as the snowy scene: the light 
has too much the appearance of transparent painting, and both local colour 
and shadow are wanting in the buildings and distant landscape: the river, 
too, is blue paint, not water. The castle, rising above its belt of trees and 
lighted up by the evening sun, is the best part of this phase of the scene; 
though its shadowed side is too dark, and the bronzed masses of foliage 
have a rigid and artificial look. Moreover, the trees seem to have multi- 
plied, as well as shot out their branches and leaves, in the short interval. 

Out-door views, whether architectural or landscape, are not so well suited 
to dioramic painting as interiors; neither are they so successfully treated 
by French artists, whose minuteness of detail and smooth finish are better 
adapted to flat unyielding surfaces of stone and wood than to the undula- 
tions of ground and waving masses of herbage and foliage. Indeed, the 
pictorial illusion can never be made complete in a representation of scenery ; 
for the nearer the imitation of buildings, rocks, and other motionless objects 


approaches to reality, the more fixed, rigid, and lifeless will the trees and | 


grass, clouds and water, men and animals, appear: the aspect of the scene 
will be deathlike in its stillness. Atmosphere and movement are represent- 
able in a picture by their effects alone; and these can only be conveyed by 
losing that exactness of definition inseparable from an illusory imitation of 
any solid object, and which gives it fixity and rigidity. This deathlike 
stillness is in accordance with a scene of desolation; and the cold 
smooth style of foreign painting is in keeping with the wintry aspect 
of snow and the effect of moonlight. Such phases of the Diorama 
are therefore admirable: the dark shadows in the night-view of Notre 
Dame—they are too deep and prevalent, by the way—obscure the nume- 
rous details, and the light brings out only the salient points in startling 
relief. In the evening effect the quays and bridges are depopulated, and 
the solitude conveys the idea of early morning; though the sunset is beauti- 
fully pictured. In short, the artists of the Diorama should never attempt 
to depict an out-door scene without veiling its details in the gloom of deep 
twilight or moonlight shadows, or under the snowy pall of winter. And, 
after all, their forte lies in architectural interiors: in them the illusion 


may be made perfect. 


On the 18th, at Pau, Lower Pyrenees, France, Major-General Christopher Fagan, 
formerly Adjutant-General of the Bengal Army ; in his 68th year. 

On the 23d, in York Gate, Regent's Park, Mrs. Logan, widow of Hart Logan, Esq., 
of Kentwell Hall, M.P. for West Suffolk. 

Ca the 26th, at Clifton, Major-General Josiah Marshall, of the East India Company's 
Service ; in his 74th year. 

On the 26th, at Bayley Hall, Hertford, Henry Alington, Esq., one of her Majesty's 
Justices of the Peace for Herts, and formerly for upwards of half a century the Trea- 
surer of that county ; in his 83d year. 

On the 28th, at Harewood House, the Hon. Algernon Lascelles, fourth son of the 
Earl of Harewood; in his 17th year. 

On the 28th, in Portman Square, Colonel Turner Grant, late of the Grenadier Guards; 
in his 59th year. 

On the 29th, at Mote, near Maidstone, the Earl of Romney ; in his 68th year. 

On the 30th, at Brighton, Dr. Theodore Gordon, Deputy Inspector-General of Army 
Hospitals. 

On the 31st, at Montpelier Place, Gloucester, Mary Ann, relict of the late Hon. 
Robert Annesley ; in her 73d year. 

On the 31st, at Rhayader, Radnorshire, Mr. John Jones ; in his 90th year. 

On the Ist April, in the Isle of Wight, Delabere Pritchett Blaine, Esq., author of the 
“ Encyclopaedia of Field Sports,” and other works; in his 74th year. 

On the 2d, at Silverton Park, Devon, the Earl of Egremont; in bis 59th year. 

On the 3d, in Bryanston Square, William Douglas Scott, youngest son of Sir Edward 
Dohnan Scott, Bart., of Great Barr, Staffordshire ; in his 17th year. 
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MILITARY GAZETTE. 
War-orricr, April 4.—Colistream Regt. of Guards—Capt. W. M. Wood, from the 
60th Foot, to be Lieut. and Capt. vice the Hon. F. J. R. Villiers, who exchanges. 19th 
Foot—Capt. J. H. Fearon, from half-pay Unattached, to be Captain, vice Hon, C. R. 
Forester, who exchanges; Licut. H. J. M. Campbell to be Capt. by purchase, vice Hil- 
ton, who retires; Ensign R. Warden to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Campbell. 25th 
Foot—Staff-Surg. of the Sec. Class J. M*Gregor to be Surg. vice Nivison, who ex- 
changes. 26th Foot~—Capt. W. H. Milles, from half-pay 55th Foot, to be Capt. vice 
F. N. Skinner, who exchanges; Lieut. J. Rodgers to be Capt. by purchase, vice Milles, 
Ensign F. J. Cresswell to be Lieut. by pnrchase, vice Rodgers; D. B 
, by purchase, vice Cresswell. 28th Foot—Capt. W. Fairt- 
ian Regt.to be Capt. vice Minter, promoted; Lieut. P. A. 
faycock to 





who retires ; 
Blair, Gent, to be Ensig 
lough, from half-pay S 













vice Maycock. 29th Foot--Lieut. L. Coker to be Capt. by purchase, 
retires; Ensign O. Carey to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Coker; Ensign J. W. N. 
Parry, from the 41st Foot, to be Ensign, vice Carey. 34th Foot—Capt. N. R. Browa 
to be Major, without purchase, vice Byron, dec.; Lieutenant C. F. Hervey to be 
Capt. vice Brown; Ensign C. W. Randolph to be Lieut. vice Hervey; T. L. Faunt, 
Gent. to be Ensign, vice Randolph. 37th Foot—Ensign G. A. J. M‘Clintock to be 
Lieutenant by purchase, vice Davenport, who retires; T. M. Machal, Gentleman, to 
be Ensign, by purchase, vice M‘Clintock, 41st Foot—R. F. L. Jenner, Gentleman, 
tobe Ensign by purchase, vice Parry, appointed to the 29th Regiment of Foot. 
60th Foot—Lieut, and Capt. the Hon. F. J. R. Villiers, from the Coldstream Regt. of 
Foot Guards, to be Capt. viee Wood, who exchanges ; Lieut. D. D. Muter, from the 
89th Foot, to be First Lieut. vice Saunders, who exchanges ; Sec. Lieut. G. B. Jennings 
to be First Lieut. by purchase, vice Bruyeres, who retires; A. C. Greville, Gent, to be 
Sec. Lieut. by purchase, vice Jennings. 87th Foot— Lieut, W. Houghton, halt-pay 15th 
Foot, to be Paymaster, vice J. F. Duvernet, who reverts to his former half-pay. 89th 
Foot—Lieut. H. Saunders. from the 60th Foot, to be Lieut. vice Muter, who exchanges. 

Rifle Brigade—Lieut. the Hon. E. F. N. Fane to be Adjt. vice Somerset, promoted. 

2d West India Regt.—-Lieut. M. Stedman to be Capt. by purchase, vice Simmons, 
who retires; Ensign J. C. Harnett to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Stedman; D. A+ 
Patterson, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Harnett. = 

Brevet—Capt. W. Fairtlough, of the 28th Foot, to be Major in the Army ; Major W- 
Fairtlough, of the 28th Foot, to be Lieut.-Col. in the Army ; Capt. W. H. Milles, of the 
26th Foot, to be Major in the Army. 

t : «. J. F. Nivison, from the 25th Foot, to be Staff-Surg of the Secs 

ice M‘Gregor, who exchanges. 

OFFICE OF ORDNANCE, April 4.—Corps of Royal Engineers—First Lieut. J. 
M‘Kerlie to be Sec. Capt. vice James, placed on the Seconded List; Sec. Lieut. J. F. M. 
Browne to be First Lieut. viee M*Kerlie. — 
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COMMERCIAL GAZETTE. 
Tuesday, April 1. 
PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED. 

Foweraker and Baker, Exeter, stationers—Ingleby and Briddon, Liverpool, cotton- 
brokers—Linton and Dromgole, Barbican, window-glass-dealers— Empson and Iol- 
man, Crediton, surgeons—Abraham and Dancer, Manchester, opticians—C. and A. B. 
Bicknell, Maidstone, schoolmistresses—Churchus and Copp, Yatton, Somersetshire, 
carpenters—Cooper and Co. Dronfield, Derbyshire, coalowners Willmore and Coa 
Birmingham, silversmiths ; as far as regards J. Willmore—Capam and Parke r Horn- 
castle, Lincolnshire, chemists—Barrow and Turner, East Street, Manchester Square, 
engineers ; as far as regards J. Barrow—Cumberland and Gwyn, London, shipowners 

Marples and Hibbert, Sheffield, carvers—Bacon and Smith, Great Yarmouth, black- 
smiths, BANKRUPTS. 

BRECKELS, JOHN, North Street, Finsbury Market, bedstead-maker, to 
April 8, May 13: solicitor, Mr. Taylor, Finsbury .Circus; official assignee, 
Belcher, King’s Arms Yard. 

Cann, Ropert, Woolwich, bootmaker, April 9, May 9: solicitor, Mr. Biggenden, 
Walbrook ; official assignee, Mr. Turquand, Old Jewry Chambers. 





to surrender 
Mr. 
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———— i os Seaiien @ 
Joun ATKINSON, Leeds, carver, April 14, May 2: solicitors, Messrs. Hawkins 
alo, New Boswell Court ; Messrs. Horsfall and Harrison, Lecds ; official assignee, 


Mr. ope, Leet. Haragincton, Atherstone, victualler, April 11, May 9: solicitors, 
ong 9 yrrison and Smith, Birmingham ; official assignee, Mr. Valpy, Birmingham. 
—, “Josern, Birstal, blanket-manufacturer, April 15, May 3: solicitors, Mr. 
+ aewieh ‘Dewsbury : Mr. Bond, Leeds; official assignee, Mr. Young, Leeds. 
Chad ian Aveustvs, senior and junior, Hermitage Place, St. John’s Street Road, 
_ vtiamond-manufacturers, April 9, May 9: solicitors, Messrs. M’Leod and Sten- 
eager Street, Fenchurch Street ; official assignee, Mr. Graham, Coleman Street. 
ag Pe Joun senior, and Joun Ropert, Mark Lane, wine-merchants, April 14, May 
w: solicitors, Messrs. Trehern and W hite, Bucklersbury, ‘ ; 
: HAFFER, JOHN, Clark's Place, High Street, Islington, fringeman, April 9, May 14: 
solicitor, Humphreys, Newgate Street ; official assignee, Johnson, Basinghall Street. 
WHITTAKER, JOHN, Swansea, druggist, April 8, May 9: solicitor, Mr. David, Swan- 
. efficial assignee, Mr. Miller, Bristol. : Qa 
WILLIAMS, THOMAS HOLYLAND, ¢ helmsford, wine-merchant, April 15, May 13: soli- 
stor, Mr. Shirreff, Lincola’s lun Fields ; official assignee, Mr. Edwards, Old Jewry. 
citor, DIVIDENDS. 
24, Sherwood, Tilehurst, brickmaker—-April 22, Muller, Addie Street, furrier— 
arce, Bermondsey Street, tripeman—April 22, Bellenger, Great Pulteney 
aller—April 23, Cornish, Great Marlborough Street, wine-merchant—April 
Jpper York Place, Portland Town, builder—April 
shipowners—<April 22, Thompson, Liverpool, merchant—April 22, J. 
April 22, Swainson and Gardner, Liverpool, 
April 23, Cross, Chester, lead- 

















April 
April 22, Pe 
Street, Victu 
22, Basiey, | , 

Ms Street, 
Lapte tlerdman, Congleton, millers 
grocers April 22, Donnelly, Liverpool, merchant 
merchant -April 25, Whilow, Manchester, laceman. 

CERTIFICATES. 
To be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on the day of meeting, 

April 23, Sedgwick, Hythe, Kent, scrivener—April 22, Lewis, Bath, innkeeper —April 
22, Fothergill and M’Innes, Bell 's Close, near Scotswood, Northumberland, lamp-black- 
manufacturers— April 22, Atkinson, Temple Sowerby, Westmoreland, banker—April 
93, Booth, Kirkburton, Yorkshire, woolien-cloth-manufacturer— April 24, Baril, Liver- 
pool, merchant— April 22, Howell junior, Liverpool, bookseller—April 23, Griffiths 
junior, Wem, wine-merchant—April 24, Holman, Excter, victualler—April 24, Broad- 
pent, Denton, Lancashire, flour-dealer. 

To be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on or before April 22. 

Tydeman, Chelmsford, timber-merchant--—Jackson junior, Hertford, upholsterer— 
Schott and Lavater, Manchester, merchants—Foothead, Fore Street, milliner, 

DECLARATIONS OF DIVIDENDS. 

Drewe, Keynsham, scrivener ; first and final div. of 2s. 9¢. April 7, or any subse- 
quent Monday; Mr. Acraman, Bristol King, Bath, druggist ; first div. of ls. 9d. April 
7, or any subsequent Monday ; Mr. Acraman, Bristol—Hilton, Croston, Lancashire, 
surgeon ; first div. of 4s. 3d. April 10, or any subsequent Tiursday ; Mr. Cazenove, 
Liverpool—Tomkinson, Kidderminster, linendraper ; first div. of 4s. any Tuesday ; Mr. 
Whitmore, Birmingham— Benson, Gray's Inn Lane, stationer; first div. of 3s. 3d. any 
Wednesday ; Mr. Graham, Coleman Street—Garnett, Tooley Street, hatter ; first div. 
of ls. 4d. any Wednesday, Mr. Graham, Coleman Street—Pearson, Mitre Court, Fen- 
church Street, wine-merchant ; first div. of 2jd. April 5, and three subsequent Satur- 
days ; Mr. Groom, Abchurch Lane—Holdroyd, North Moor, Northumberland, farmer ; 
first and final div. of 7d. and 1-12th of a penny, on any Saturday after March 29; Mr. 
Baker, Newcastle-upon-Tyne —Atkinson, Temple Sowerby, Westmoreland, 
fourth and final div. of 2s. 6$¢. (in addition to Ils. 7d. previously declared), any Satur- 
day after March 29; Mr. Baker, Newcastle-upon-Tyne—Laidman senior, Penrith, 
Cumberland, banker; second and final div. of ld. and 1-16th of a penny (in addition to 
5s. 24d. previously declared) any Saturday after March 29; Mr. Baker, Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne—Fletcher, Birmingham, oilman ; first div. of 6s, 8d. any Thursday ; Mr. 
Christie, Birmingham. 


















SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS. 
Crarke and Co. Edinburgh, printers, April 4, 25. 
Dinewalt, J., Avoch, Ross-shire, sadder, April 4, 25 
M'LENNAN, Plocktoun, Lochalsh, merchant, Apr’! . May 2. 
M' Niven, J., Glasgow, far , April 5, 25. 
Srevenson, H., Glasgow, mason, April 4, May 9. 








Friday, April 4, 
PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED. 

Sharp and Hutchinson, Pudsey, Yorkshire, common-brewers—Tomlinson{fand Keary, 
Stoke-upon-Trent, attorneys -Perkes and Barton, Liverpool, commission-agents 
Richardson and Midgley, Kingston-upon-Hull, drapers—Bowen and Lloyd, Greenwich, 
surgeons—Overton and Langley, Kirton, Lincolnshire, carpenters—s. and E, F. Satter- 
thwaite, Manchester, curriers— Lewis and Turpin, Brighton, timber-merchants——Mac- 
karell and Sons, Liverpool, joiners--Wilson and Harris, Coventry, coal-merchants 
Taylor and Son, Bristol, drapers 
shipbrokers—Kenyon and Co., Rochdale, butter-merchants —Cattleys and Carr, Moor- 
gate Street; as far as regards 8S, W. Cattley-—Josland and Baker, Exeter, drapers 
Baird and Brown, Glasgow and Port Dundas, timber-merchants; as far as regards A, 
Campbell—Edington and Sons, Glasgow ; as far as regards T. Edington. 

BANKRUPTCY ANNULLED. 
Fiecpinc, W1L11aM, Taunton, Lancashire, hat-plush-manufacturer. 
BANKRUPTS. 

Bripper, SAMUEL PARKER, Fleetwood-on-Wyre, Lancashire, slate-dealer, to surren- 
der April 14, May 9 : solicitors, Messrs. Bridger and Blake, London Wall; and Mr. 
Dodge, Liverpool ; official assignee, Mr. Turner, Liverpool 

COTTEREL, JAMES KNIGHT, Glastonbury, wer, April 23, May 16: 
Nash and Rooke, Glastonbury, Somersetshire ; official assignee, Mr. Kynaston, Bristol 

Curnir, Joun,and Serenerre, Louis Exize, Mincing Lance, merchants, April 17, May 
16: solicitors, Messrs. Treherne and White, Bucklersbury ; official assignee, Mr. Pennell 

Day, Cuagces, Acton Street, Gray’s Inn Road, out of business, April 16, May 16: 
solicitors, Messrs. Pain and Iatherly, Basinghall Street; official assignee, Mr. Bell, 
Coleman Street Buildings. 

Dinciey, Tuomas, Strutton Ground, draper, April 11], May 16: solicitors, Messrs. 
Dean and Co. St. Swithin’s Lane ; official assignee, Mr. Alsager, Birchin Lane 

Gites, WitwiaM, riczhton, boarding-housekeeper, April 16, May 16: soliciter, Mr. 
Sanford, John Strect, Adelphi; official assignee, Mr. Johnson, Basinghall Street. 

Hagtsuorx, HeNKY, Slireswsbury, plumber, April 14, May 16: solicitors, Mr. 
Parker, New Boswell Court; Mr. Powell, Birmingham; official assignee, Mr. Whit- 
nore, Birmingham. 

LAMPARD, Joun, Stanhope Strect, Clare Market, printer, April 15, May 13: solici- 
tors, Messrs. Vandercom & Co. Bush Lane ; official assignee, Mr. Edwards, Old Jewry 

Paviton, Joux, High Street, marble-mason, April 11, May 16: solicitor, Mr. Letts, 
Bartlett's Buildings ; official assignee, Mr. Whitmore, Basinghall Street. 

Simpson, ALEXANDER Horatio, Blackfriars Road, engineer, April 15, May 24: 
solicitor, Mr. Michael, Red Lion Square ; official assignee, Mr. Follett, Sambrook | 
Court, Basiaghall Street. 

Warp, Ricuanp Grorce, and Perry, Jonx, Newgat 
April 15, May 24: solicitor, Mr. Young, Warwick Square, Newgate Strect; 
assignee, Mr. Follett, Sambrook Court, Basinghall Street. 

DIVIDENDS. 
‘ April 25, Bohn, King William Street, Strand, bookseller—April 25, F. B. and W. 
Stacey, Lawrence Lane, warchousemen —April 25, Nash and Tomlinson junior, York, 
mustard-manufacturers —May 1, Lewis, Haverfordwest, cabinet-maker— April 25, Ber- 
ridge, Manx hester, tobacconis April 30, Evans, Manchester, banker April 20, Green- 
wood, Bradford, Yorkshire, hookseller—April 25, Crisp, Liverpool, auctioncer—May 1. 
Coleman and Co. Leominster, bankers 
CERTIFICATES 
To be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on the day of meeting. 

April 25, Browning, Old Bailey, innkeeper—April 29, Forrester, New Cut, barm- 
merchant—April 25, Birley, Brompton-row, plumber —April 26, Robinson, Holborn, 
tailor—April 25, Marshall, Deptford, stone-mason—April 25, Crabb, Great Tey, Essex, 
bricklayer—April 25, Rees, Live rpool, brewer 

To be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on or before April 2. 

Barwick, Old Street, wheelwright—-W. and R. Smith, Bow Lane, warehousemer— 
Dettmer, Upper Marylebone Street, pianoforte-manufacturer-——Charnock, Wakefield, 
share-broker— Brick son, Clare Street, cheesemonger— Harwar, Charlotte Street, Blooms- 
bury, pianofurte-manufacturer -Stutchbury, Theobald's Road, dealer-in-curiosities, 

DECLARATIONS OF DIVIDENDS. 

Robertson, Great St. Helen's, insurance-broker ; first div. of 1ld., April 5, and three 
subsequent Saturdays; Mr. Groom, Abchurch Lane—Gray, Jermyn-street, tailor ; 
Second div. of 10d., April 5, and three subsequent Saturdays; Mr. Groom, Abchurch 
Lane—Richards, Oxford Stre« t, livery-stable-keeper ; first div. of 3s., April 5, aud three 
subsequent Saturdays ; Mr. Groom, Abchurch Lane. 

7 SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS. 

M'CoRKINDALE, D., Glasgow, merchant, April 10, May 15. 

M'Niven, D., Greenvale, Glasgow, chymist, April 9 and 30. 

Swan, D., Edinburgh, bootimaker, April 8 and 29, 











solicitors, Messrs, 








Market, meat-salesmer, 
onicial 





FE. and A. Rule, | 


Beynon and Lowther, Newport, Monmouthshire, 





PRICES CURRENT. 


























BRITISH FUNDS. (Closing Prices.) 

, Saturd. | Monday.) Tuesduy. Wednes.| Thurs 
Is «ic t0s0nccnnss e00ae 998 99 99 99 999 
Ditto for Account ... eee 994 sof oot 99 998 
3 per Cents Reduce o* } shut _— — — pad 
3 per Cents ....... ‘ oa ee —_— ae a = 
Long Annuities. . | shut — —_— —— — 
Bank Stock, 7 per Cent . - --+| shut | — — —. — 
India Stock, 10$ vases} shut | es Se peer Bae 
Exchequer Bills, 14d. per diem . 57 pm 5“8 61 64 63 
India Bonds, 24 per Cent ; | 72pm.) —— om 

FOREIGN FUNDS. 
Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 

Alabama (Sterling 5p. Ct —_ Massachusetts (Sterling 5 p. Cty 
Austrian 5 — Mexican . ceece-e . 5— 
Belgian . i$ — 1003 Ditto (Deferred 5— 
Belgian . 2% -— Michigan. . 6‘—_- 
Brazilian ° 5 — 87 || Mississippi (Sterling ‘— 
Buenos Ayres... 6 — | —— || Neapolitan. ese ee 
Chilian 6— 99 «|| New York (1858 5=— 
Columbian (ex Venezuela ‘-— 16 | Ohio sees ‘— 
Danish 3— 8X4 Pennsylvania. . 5$— 
Dutch (Ex. 12Guilders 23 6: Peruvian 6‘— 
Ditto Ditto 5— —— || Portuguese . 6-_- 
Ditto . ncaa 4 — | 972 ex d.|| Ditto (Converted = 
French 3 || Russian ese _5t— 
Ditto _— — Spanish ... es ccosee § == 
Indiana (Sterling i — | — || Ditto : Se 
Illinois ‘- —— || Ditto (Passive 
Kentucky ¢— | —— |} Ditto (Deferred 
Louisiana (Sterling . 5— South Carolina -5 p. Ct 
Maryland (Sterling 5 — 68 Venezuela Active eve se eee 





SHARES 
Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 

MiIxrs— ] Baxnxe— 

Bolanos . ~—_ | Australasian . ese . 

Brazilian Imperial | +: British North American 

Ditto (St. John Del Rey _ Colonial 

Cobre Copper — 
Raiwars— | 

Birmingham and Gloucester 138 | 


| London and Westminster . 
London Joint Stoc 





National of Ircland 








Edinburgh and Glasgow 62 || National Provincial 

Eastern Counties 7 I} Provincial of Ireland | 46 

Grand Junction | Union of Australia . ° | -- 
Great North of England 195 | Union of London .... oeee | 125 
Great Western ist Docxs— 

Liverpool and Manchester — | and West India 142 

London and Brighton 64) | ’ on ° | 116 

London and Blackwall S| St. Katherine 110 

London and Greenwich 1) |} MiscrLiLaNrous— 

London and Birmingham 237 Australian Agricultural . —_ 
London and Croydon 18 Kritish American Land | _- 
Manchester and Birmingham } 59 Canada .... oe | 43 

Manchester and Leeds | 10 | General Steam . — 
Midland | 1664 New Zealand s — 
South-eastern and Dover ig ex d Royal Mail Steam | 425 
South- western | 616 | South Australian ene oS 
York and North Midland 1034 


Van Diemen's Land 
BANK OF ENGLAND 

An Account, pursuant to the Act 7th and 8th Victoria, cap. 32, for the weck ending 

on Saturday the 29th day of March 1545 

ISSUE DEPARTMENT. 

£29,471,410 | Government Debt 

| Other Securities . 

Gold Coin and Bullion . 13,280,953 

Silver Bullion .... seece 2,090,457 

| — —_—— 


£29,471, 410 


£11,015,100 


Notes issued 
2,984,900 





£29 471 A410 

BANKING DEPARTMENT. 
Proprietors’ Capital £14,553 ,000 
Rest 3,584,054 
Public Deposits* 7,321,855 
Other Deposits 10,713,052 | 
Seven Day and other Bills 1,023,977 


Government Securities, (in 
cluding Dead Weight Annuity) £13,589,379 

Other Securities . 13 

Notes ° : 9 

Gold and Silver Coin 











195,938 £33 5,938 


£ ’ 
Commissioncrs of National Debt ,& Dividend Accounts, 


* Including Exchequer, Savings Ba 


METALS 





BULLION Per oz. Per ton 
Foreign Gold in Bars, Standard £317 9 Copper, British Cakes £84 © 0 0 ° 
Foreign Goldin Coin, Portugal Pieces 3.17) 5 Iron, Iritish Bars 910 0 1» 0 0 
New Dollars © 4 93 | Lead, British Pig 1615 0 00 0 
Silver in Bars, Standard oan Steel, English 00 0 1) 0 

GRAIN, Mark Lane, April 4. 
* 8 s s a. 

Wheat R.New totodt | Rye 2 to 36 Maple S4to35 | Oats, Feed 
Fine 4i—46 harley 26—27 White 14 — 36 Fine 
Old 10—41 Malting 0O—32 | Boilers 36 — 38 Poland 
White 41—50 | Malt, Ord 54 — 5 Beans, Ticks. 20—32 | Fine 
Fine 5 v4 Vine Old 34 — 56 Potato 
Super. New 50—52 | Peas, Hog Harrow 34 — 36 Fine 





AVERAGE PRICES OF CORN DUTY ON FOREIGN CORN 


For the present Weck 


Per Qr. (Imperial) of England and Wales 
Wheat 15s, 3 tye 30s. 9d. | Wheat 20s, Od. | Rye 10s, 64 
Barley 2 3 Reans SD ie Barley 6 0 | i ns 6 6 
Oats 21 6 Peas 5 4 Oats 6 0 | Peas 7. 
Weekly Averages for the Weck ending March 29 
—Kye, 30s. 0d.—TBeans, 34s. 10d.- Teas, 34s. 8d, 


Wheat, 45s. 10¢.—Barley , 32s. id —Oats, 21 


PROVISIONS 





FLOUR 

Town-made . «persack 37s. to 42s Butter—Rest Fresh, 15s. 6d. per doz 
Seconds 2 — 7 Carlow, 41. 10s, to i. Os. per ewt 
Exsex and Suffolk on board ship 28) — 32 Racon, Irish, perewt 
Suffolk and Stockton 2 Cheese, Cheshire 

Kran per quarter 0 — 0O Derby Plain os 

Pollard, fine o— 0 Hams, York ‘ns — 72 

Bread, 5$d. to 7d. the Alb. loaf Eges, French, per 120, 4s. 6d. to 5s. 0d 


POTATOES 





Hors 
Kent Pockets 120s. to 160s York Reds per ton 60s, to 80" 
Choice ditto 1nd — 225 Scotch Reds 55 — 65 
Sussex Pockets . 130 — 7 Devons 5 — 60 
Vine ditto 150 — 155 Kent and Essex Whites . 500 — 5S 


Per Load of 36 Trusses 
Surrarietp 


HAY AND STRAW 


CUMBERLAND. Wrrrrcnarrt 











Hay, Good eee . 115s. to 120s 90s, to 105s ecrcece 100s. to 105e. 
"” Inferior 100 — 108 o=— 0 ) 0 
New o— 0 o—_ 0 _— o 
Qover 115 — 129 . so — 120 Oo — 118 
W heat Straw ns — 40 si — 0 7 — 40 
BUTCHERS’ MEAT. 
Newo te ano Lrapenwate.* Surrerie.p.’ Heap or Carter at 
s. s. d s. a sa s sa Surrurrecp 
Beef 6to3 Oto3 4 2Wto3 4to4 0] Friday Moi day 
Mutton 8—3 2-3 & 34—310—4 6) Beasts ae 2,660 
Veal &8—3 8—4 4 3 —46—5 0} Sheep. 6,640 . 24,130 
Pork 8&—3 4—44. . 8 4—31l0—4 4) Calves 173 ee 61 
Lamb... 4—0 0-60. i6—e o—6 4! Pigs. . sis. ° 32 
* To sink the offal, per 8Ibs 
OILS, COALS, CANDLES | GROCERIES 
Rape Oli _— per ewt. £1 17s, 6d. | Tea, Bohea, fine, per Ib. Os. Sd. to Os. 74. 
Refined . 118 6 | Congou, fine . 16-28 
1 6 6 | Seouchong, fine .. 20-34 


Linseed Oil ee 
Linseed Oil -Cake per 1000 0 0 0 
Candles, per dozen, 5s. 0d. to 5s. 6d 
Moulds ‘6d per doz. discount) 7s. 6d. 
Coals, Hetton....6 esses seeee 198. Od. 
Tees 


* In Bond—Duty 2s. Id. per Ib. 
Coffee, fine (in bond) per cwt. 86s. to 1308. 
Good Ordinary . ° 44s. to 498. 

. Sugar, Muscovado, per cwt ....... 308 q 
. 16s, 3d. West India Molasses..,. 16s. 0d, to 2ls. 04, 
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THE SPECTATOR. 








MR. COLBURN’S NEW PUBLICATIONS, 
JUST READY, 
E L F. 


By the Author of “ Cxcr.” 
In 3 vols. post 8vo. 
“ Put gall in thy ink, though thou write with a goose- 
quill.” —SHAKSPERE. 
PENINSULAR SKETCHES, by Actors on the Scene. 
Edited by W. H. MAXWELL, Esq., Author of “ Stories of 
Waterloo,” &c. 2 vols. small 8vo. 


JONATHAN SHARP; or, the Adventures of a Ken- 
tuckian, Written by Himself. 3 vols. small 8vo. 


THE FOLLOWING NOW READY. 
“sae OF HONOUR; * Tale of the Court of George 


I. 3v 
DE BOmAR, or, the C a..7 Conspirator, an Historical 
Romance. By . Evu@ene Sue, Author of “* The Mys- 


teries of Paris,” &c. 3 vols. 
6 


M. THIERS’ HISTORY OF THE CONSULATE 
AND EMPIRE. A Sequel to his “ History of the French 
Revolution.” Translated by D. Forspes CAMPBELL, Esq. 
Volumes | and 2, 8vo. price only 5s. each, are now ready. 

Henry Cotsurn, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough 

Street. 
~ NEW BOOKS JUST READY. 
HE ILLUMINATED and ILLUSTRATED 
PRAYER BOOK, With nearly 1,000 [lluminations, 
Ornamental Borders, Initials, &. 8vo. 


2. 
E’S PRAYERS for FAMILY USE. 
12mo. 2s. 6d. (On Thurs- 


MR. GLADSTON 
Arranged from the LITURGY. 


day.) 3. 
ROBERTSON’S (LORD) LEAVES FROM A JOUR- 
NAL; and other Fragments in Verse. Crown 8vo. 
4 


WAKEFIELD’s ADVENTURE in NEW ZEALAND, 
from 1839 to 1844. With Map. 2 vols. 8vo. (On the 10th.) 

LIFE of the late LORD HILL. Rev. EpwIn 
SIpKEY. 8vo. 


By 


6. 
LYELL’S TRAVELS of a GEOLOGIST in NORTH 


AMERICA. With Plates. Post 8vo. 
z 
NEALE on the LAWS relating to FEASTS and 
FASTS, &c. Foolscap 8vo. 
BARROW’S NAVAL WORTHIES OF QUEEN 
ELIZABETH’S REIGN. 8vo. 
MURCHISON’S RUSSIA in EUROPE and _ the 
URAL MOUNTAINS, Geologically Illustrated. 4to. 
10. 
ARCHDEACON M: ANNING on the UNITY of the 
CHURCH. 2d edition. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
TAYLOR’S GERMAN FAIRY STORIES. Selected 


and Translated. Foolscap 8vo,. 
12. 
FISHER’S ELEMENTS of GEOMETRY, for Naval | 
Schools. Published by Order of the Lords of the Ad- 
miralty. ismo. 13 
LAPPENBERG’S HISTORY of ENGLAND under 
the ANGLO-SAXON KINGS. By Benjamin TuorrPe, 
F.S.A. 2 vols. 8vo. 14. 





A SCHOOL DICTIONARY of GREEK and ROMAN 
ANTIQUITIES. Abridged from the larger work. By 
Ww. Smiru, LL.D. 12mo. 

Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 
R. NEWBY’S NEW WORKS 
IN THE PRESS. 
New MAGazine, Price One Shilling. 
On the Ist of May will be Published, 

THE TRAVELLER’S MAGAZINE, 

and Review of British and Foreign Literature. 

®,* All Communications and Advertisements to be 
forwarded to the Editor at the Publisher’s, Mr. T. C. | 
Newby, 72, Mortimer Street. 


It, 
New Novel. In 3 vols. post 8vo. 
THE FORD FAMILY IN IRELAND. 


m1. 
New Novel. By the author of “ The Jilt,” 
In 3 vols. post 8vo. 
BREACH OF PROMISE, 
Iv. 
In 2 vols. post 8vo. Mlustrated, 
THE SPORTSMAN IN CANADA. 
By F. Totrrey, Esq. Author of the “ Sportsman in 
France.” 


THE 


v. 
In 12mo. cloth, price 5s. bound, 
HANSARD’S — PEERAGE for 1845. 


Third Edition, In 3 vols. 
IRELAND AND ITS RULERS, SINCE 1829. 


NEW WORKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 


| VATORY 





In 3 vols. post 8vo. 
THE FREAKS OF CUPID. 

“ The author is wise as he is witty. His humour is as 
pure as that of Sterne.”"— News of the World. 

New Novel, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 
THE WARD "OF THE CROWN. 

“ Put together by a cunning hand, and animated by a 
mind which has got more knowledge of history than can 
be picked up t}om novels, and greater animation of style 
than belongs to many writers of romances.”—Spectator. 

New Historical Novel, in 3 vols. 
THE BLACKSMITH’S DAU GHTER. 


Just Published, 14th edition, , 2s. . 6d; free by post, 3s. 6d. 
7". SILENT FRIEND on Nervous Debility, 
By R. and L. Perry and Co. Surgeons, 
London. Published by the authors, and sold at their 
Tesidence ; also by STRANGE, 21, Paternoster Row. 

The Cornpiat Bava of Syriacum isa stimulant and renovator 
in all Spasmodic Complaints. Nervous Debility, Indigestion, 
Asthma, and C ption, are lly and imperceptibly 
removed by its use, and te ‘whole system restored toa healthy 
state of organization. Sold in bottles, price lls. and 33s. The 
Concentratep Derersive Essence for removing cutaneous 
eruptions, Scurvy, Scrofula, pimples on the face, &c. Price 
Ils. and 33s. per bottle. Pernry’s Puriryino Sreciric Pitts, 
(price 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., and 11s. per box,) for Inflammation, Irri- 
tation, &c. These Pillsare free from mercury and other dele- 
terious drugs, and may be taken without interference with or 
loss of time from business, and can be relied upon in every in- 
— + ane voy y be consulted at their re- 

idence, 19, Berners Street, +: lee from 11 tid 2, 
and 6 till 8. Oa Sundays from 10 till . 








The Fourth Volume of the New and Illustrated Edition of Mr. James's Works was pubishal 2 
April Ist, containing ete 


ONE IN A THOUSAND, 
OR, THE DAYS OF HENRY QUATRE, 


The Volumes of this Series are published Quarterly, price 8s. each, handsomely printed in la 
with an Illustration on Steel, and bound in cloth. “ES cetera, 


London: SmitTu, 


ELDER, 4 


and Co. Cornhill. 





VIEWS 


IN NEW ZEALAND. 


In a Few Days will be published, in imperial 8vo. price Three Guineas, 


A SERIES OF LARGE PANORAMIC VIEWS OF THE TOWNs 


AND MOST 


INTERESTING DISTRICTS OF NEW ZEALAND. 


WITH BEAUTIFULLY COLOURED DRAWINGS OF PLANTs, 
AND PORTRAITS OF NATIVE CHIEFS IN THEIR RESPECTIVE COSTUMES, &c. &e. 
The whole executed in the first style of Lithography, from ee pee and drawings taken on the 


spot, and forming illustrations to Mr. ‘E. 
“ADVENTURE 


London: Smrru, 


JERNINGHAM WAKEFIELD’S 
IN NEW ZEALAND.” 


ELper, 


rthcoming work entitled 


and Co. Cornhill. 





LIFE OF 


ee 


SIR WALTER SCOTT, 


People's Edition. 


Numbers 13, 14, 15, 16, are ‘published this day. 
containing these Four Numbers. 


Part IV. 


Also, 


Numbers 1, 2, 3, and 1, comprising Part I. have been Reprinted, and are to be had of all Booksellers, 





WAVERLEY NOVELS, 


PEOPLE'S EDITION, 


Wniform with the Life of Scott. 
170 Numbers and 42 Parts are published of this Issue. 
Vols. I. IT. and III. are also Ready, and are to be had either in a Stitched Cover, Nine Shillings, 
or cloth boards gilt, Ten Shillings each. 


R. Capevi, Edinburgh; 


Houston and Sron~MAN, London. 





DIDOT’S GREEK LIBRARY, 
With Latin Versions and copious Indexes. 
Just Published, 1 vol. super royal 8vo. cloth lettered, 21s. 
ERODOTUS, Ctesias, Castor, et Eratos- 
thenes. Ex recensione nova G. Dinporri et C. 

MUuLLERI. Preceded by a complete Treatise on the Lonic 

Dialect by G. Dinporr, and followed by a Dissertation 

on the Ancient Chronographs, by C. MULLER. 

Paris; and London, F. Dipot and Co. Amen Corner, 
Paternoster Row. 
FRUITS AND FLOWERS. 
HE BOTANIC GARDEN 
sy B. Macunp, F.L.S. 
In the new enlarged series, just commenced, 
Number is illustrated by 

FOUR coloured copper-plate delineations of ornamental 
flowers, suited to the open garden. 

A FULL-SIZED engraving of one of the choicest Apples, 
Pears, or other fruits, adapted for garden cultivation. 
SIXTEEN reduced figures of the newest introductions 

for the greenhouse, stove, or borders. 

OTHER occasional illustrations ; all accompanied by de- 
scriptions and instructions to cultivators, to make a 
garden the source of pleasure and profit. 

Large, (fruit coloured) 1s. 6d. ; Small, ls. monthly. 
London: GROOMBRIDGE and Sons. 


each 






COLONEL SABINE’S MAGNETICAL OBSERVA- 
TIONS. Published this day, 4to. 42s. cloth, 
BSERVATIONS MADE AT THE MAG- 
NETICAL AND METEOROLOGICAL OBSER- 
at TORONTO in CANADA. Printed by order 
of Her Majesty’s Government, under the superintendence 
of Lieutenant-Colonel Epwakp SaBine, of the Royal Ar- 
tillery. Vol. I. 1840, 1841, 1842. 
Recently published, 

1. LIEUT.-COLONEL SABINE’S OBSERVATIONS 
on DAYS of UNUSUAL MAGNETIC DISTURBANCE, 
Part 1, 10s. 6d. 

2. SIR HENRY DE 
GEOLOGY of CORNWALL, 
SOMERSET. Ids. 

3. CAPTAIN PORTLOCK’S REPORT on the GEO- 
LOGY of the COUNTY OF 
Parts of Tyrone and Fermanagh. 24s. 

4. PROFESSOR PHILLIPS’S FIGURES and DES- 
CRIPTIONS of the PAL ZOZOIC FOSSILS of CORN 
WALL, DEVON, and WEST SOMERSET. 9s. 
London: Published for her Majesty’s Stationery Office, 

by Messrs. LONGMAN and Co. 


LA BECHE’S REPORT on the 
DEVON, and WEST 





Just Published, in Seven a 8vo. price 4/. 4s. cloth 


letterec 
HE LETTERS AN D OF FICIAL DOCU- 
MENTS OF MARY STUART, Queen of Scotland, 
Collected from the original MSS. preserved in the State 
Paper Office of London, and the principal archives and 
Libraries of Europe, together with a Chronological Sum- 
mary. 
By Prince ALEXANDER LABANOFF 
Dedicated, by special permission, to her Majesty Queen 
Victoria. 

This important collection, the result of many years’ 
research, contains upwards of Seven Hundred and Thirty 
Letters and Official Documents issued by Mary Queen of 
Scots, of which more than Four Hundred and Thirty 
have been hitherto unknown, and serve to throw new 
light not only on the life of the unfortunate Mary, but 
also on the general history of Europe in the Sixteenth 
Century. 

The greater part of these letters are written in French, 
many in the English or Scottish Dialects, a few in Latin, 
and some in Italian. They are now published with the 
most scrupulous fidelity from the originals, with which 
every document has been diligently collated : but in order 
to render the work more accessible to the general reader, 
a digest or summary has been prefixed to each letter, so 
as to supply the place of a translation; in addition to 
which is added, a Glossary of English, Scotch, and French 
words that have become obsolete. 

Fifty copies have been printed on Large Paper, in im- 
perial 8vo. very few of which remain for sale. 

London: CaagLEs DoLMAn, 61, New Bond Street. 
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FIELD ON COLOURS. 
New Edition, enlarged &vo. cloth, 21s. 
bee or the Analogy, Harmony, 
and Philosophy of Colours. 7 
By Georce FIevp. 
A new edition, augmented, with many plates and 
coloured diagrams. 
Also, by the Same Author, 

1. CHROMATOGRAPHY, or a Treatise on Colours 
and Pigments, and of their powers in Painting. 8yo, 
cloth, Price 14s. 

2. OUTLINES OF 
2 vols. 8vo. cloth, 30s. 

DD. Boaus, Fleet Street. 


ANALOGICAL PHILOSOPHY. 





This day is published, in 1 a ¢ volume royal 8vo, 
Price 2/. 3 
HE GRASSES ‘OF BRITAIN, 
Illustrated by 140 Figures, 
Drawn and Engraved by the Author. 
By RicwarD PARNELL, M.D. F.R.S.E. Author of the 
“* Grasses of Scotland.” 

This work contains a full figure and full description of 
every species of Grass found in Britain, with their uses 
in Agriculture, &c. &c. 

Purchasers of “The Grasses of Scotland” may have 
the portion of the Work containing the English Grasses, 
&c. on application through their Booksellers to the Pub- 
lishers. 

WILi1aM BLacKwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London 


PEOPLE’S EDITION 
= OF SIR. WALTER Scott, 


By J. G. Lockuart, Esq. 

Uniform with the WAVERLEY NovELs, now in progress. 
Sixteen Weekly Numbers, and Four Monthly Parts 

have appeared. 


WAVERLEY NOVELS, 
People’s Edition 
172 Weekly Numbers, and 43 Monthly Parts, have 
appeared. 
WAVERLEY NOVELS, 
Abbotsford Edition, 
78 Parts, and 7 Volumes have appeared, with 78 Steel 
and above 1200 Wood Lilustrations. 
WAVERLEY NOVELS 


Forty-eight Volumes, Edition 1829—1833. 


WAVERLEY N NOVELS, 
Twenty-five Volumes, Edition 184]—1843. 
SCOTT'S POETRY 


In Twelve Volumes, Six Volumes, and One Volume. 
SCOTT’S PROSE WRITINGS, 
Twenty-eight Volumes, and Three Volumes. 
SCOTT’S LIFE OF NAPOLEON, 
Five Volumes, and One Volume. 
TALES OF A GRANDFATHER, 
Three Volumes, Two Volumes, and One Volume. 
LIFE OF SIR WALTER SCOTT, 
Ten Volumes, and One Volume. : 
Besides Volumes or Parts to make up Sets of these various 
Editions. 
THE COOK’S ORACLE, 
New Edition, cloth lettered. 
DALG AIRN Ns’ COOKERY, 


MRS 
New Edition, ae lettered. 


R. CADELL, meets > ; HovuLsTon and STONEMAY, 
jon. 
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oR MAJESTY'S THEATRE.—The nobility, 
and the public, are respectfully informed, 
EXTRA NIGHT, (not included in the 
iption Arai: 10th, when = 
Bubscription,’ o etti'’s Opera, DON PASQUALE. After 
canes a err ln art in which the celebrated Spanish 
which a New Manuela Perea, known as La Nena, and the 
ro dancer, Don Felix Garcia, will appear in 
i ¢ the National Pas of Spain To be followed by the 
various of © ponizetti’s Opera, LUCIA DI LAMMERMOOR 
Last Act of ith a new Bailet, entitled EOLINE; OU LA 
gocenciu Applications for Boxes, Stalls, and Tickets, to 
DRYAD it the Box-office, Opera Colonnade. Doors open at 
be east Beven the Opera to commence at Fight o'Clock 
77ER MAJESTY’S 1 HEATRE.—GRAND 
2 STIVAL, on Fripay Eventne, llth Arrit 


celebrated work of Fetictex Daviv—The 
tal entitled THE DESERT. With the 


subscribers, 


pre will be an 
that there on THCRSDAY NEXT, 





dam 
celeb - 





MUSICAL FE 
1845, comprising the 
e Ode Orien 


symphesclodie, Chorus, and Grand Orchestre. The Orchestra 
=F Chorus will include upwards of 200 Performers The 
and C r the direction of Signor Costa. Boxes, Two, 


whele poo te Guineas each, may be had on application at 
Opera Colonnade Doors will be opened at 


ftice , 

se performanc e to commence at half-past 8 o’Clock. 
: son ro 
ER MAJESTY’S 
Evening, Sarcrpay, 5th ArRiL, 

“llini’s celebrated Oper entitled LA SONNAMBULA 
- or which will be presented the New Ballet, by M. Perrot, 
~ itled EOLINE; OU LA DRYADE Applications for 
— Stalls, and Tickets to be made at the Box-office, Opera 
panes Doors open at 7 ; commence at half- past 7 o'Clock 


Mt LOVER'S IRISH EVENINGS.— 


will be performed 





On Monvay Next, 7th, commenc ing at Eight o’Clock pre 
disely, at HANOVER SQUARE ROOMS, the new entertain 
Sent entitled PADDY’S PORTFOLIO ; containing Sketches 
of Character, mirthful Anecdotes, and appropriate Musical 
Tllustrations: among which the following new songs—"* The 
Waiter's Song,” “* Sally,” “* Dermot O'Dow d, ’“ The Road of 
Life, or Song of the Irish Post-Boy,” “ The Beggar,” and 
“Kitty Creagh Tickets and Programmes to be had at the 
Rooms, principal music shops, and the libraries Admission, 


a. Front seats, 3s. On Tavaspay Arnis lth, PADDY BY 
LAND and SEA, at the Lecture Hall, Greenwich. Admission, 
-? Tro commence at 8 


%s. Members, on showing their tickets, ls 
YKETCHING FROM NATURE.—MR., 

AUGUSTUS DEACON Nobility 
and Gentry that he attends in? town daily as usual, to give 
Private Lessons in Perspective and Model-Drawing and 
SKETCHING FROM NATURE, on the Principles explained 
in his public Lectures. Mr Deacon has changed his Residence 
from Upper Berkeley Street, to No. 5, Mortimer Terrace, 
Kentish Town 


TEAM to CEYLON, MADRAS, and CAL- 
CUTTA.—The Peninsular and Oriental Steam Navigation 
Company's steam ship ORIENTAL will leave Southampton 
for Alexandria on the 20th April, and the corresponding vessel 
at Suez will be the HINDOSTAN, which leaves that port for 
the above places on or about the loth May For rates of pas 
sage-money, plans of the steamers, and to secure passages, 
apply at the eninsular and Oriental Steam Navigation Com 
pany’s offices, 51, St. Mary Axe, London ; and 57, High Street 
Southampton 
TEAM TO DUNDEE.—THE LONDON, 
DUNDEE, and PERTH, are intended to Sail from Honws 
Steam-Wharf, No. 272, Wapping, as under—The LONDON, 
Capt. Ewixne, Wepxrspar, Arnit 9th, at 11 Forenoon ; the 
PERTH, Capt. Spink, Weovespay, Arnit 16th, at 8 Morning 
Passengers walk on board, without the inconvenience of 
boats. Goods received, berths secured, and information ob 
tained at Hore’s Dundee and Perth Steam Offices, No. 18, 
Strand . No. 4, Bucklersbury aT 
Wapping 


begs to acquaint the 











; or at the Steam Wharf, No. 272 


Euizasern Hone, Wharfinger 





THEATRE.—This | 


| ERDOE’S F ROC KS.—Now ready for | 


the Spring and Summer, BERDOEFR’S VENTILATING 


WATERPROOF FROCKS. These well-known and gentle 
manly garments will be found light and most agreeable sub 
stitutes for any other outside coat They are made in the 


thoroughly equally free 
from vulgarity and singularity, are guaranteed to exclude any 
rain whatever, and no untried novelty, having been in ex 
tensive use among the respectable classes more than six years 
A large stock of first-rate garments, in new and g tly im 
proved materials, (manufactured expressly for W.B.,) now 
ready, of which an inspection is confidently invited. Made 
only by W. Beavor, Tailor, Waterproofer, &c. 69, Cornhill, 
(North side 
\ ETCALFE’S NEW PATTERN TOOTH- 
BRUSH and SMYRNA SPONGES.—The Tooth-brush 
has the important advantage of searching thoroughly into the 
divisions of the teeth, and cleaning them in the most effectual 
and extraordinary manner, and is famous for the hairs not 
coming loose, ls. An improved Clothes-brush, that cleans ina 
thira part of the usual time, and incapable of injuring the 
finest nap Penetrating Hair-brushes, with the durable un 
Weached Russian bristles, which do not soften like common 
hair. Flesh-brushes of improved graduated and powerful 
friction. Velvet-brushes, which act in the most surprising 
and successful manner. Genuine Smyrna Sponge, with its 
Preserved valuable properties of absorption, vitality, and du 
Tability, by means of direct importations, dispensing with all 
intermediate parties’ profits and destructive bleaching, and 
securing the luxury of a genuine Smyrna Sponge Only at 
STCALFE’s sole establishment, 130 », Oxford Street, one door 
from Holles Street. Beware of the words from Metcalfe's 
adopted by some houses. 


TRAPILATORY, or LIQUID HAIR DYE; 

the only dye that really answers for all colours, and does 
not require redoing but as the hair grows, as it never fades or 
acquires that unnatural red or purple tint common to all other 
dyes. ROSS and SONS can, with the greatest confidence, 
recommend the above dye as infallible if done at their esta 
blishment ; and ladies or gentlemen requiring it, are requested 
to bring a friend or servant with them to see how it is used, 
Which will enable them to do it afterwards without the chanec 
offailure. Several private apartments devoted entirely to the 
above purpose ; and some of their establishment having used 
it, the effect produced can be at once seen. They think it 
hecessary toadd, that by attending strictly to the instructions 
sven with each bottle of dye, numerous persons have suc 
ceeded equally well without coming to them. Address Ross 
and Sons, 119 and 120, Bishopsgate Street, the celebrated 
Ferruquiers, Perfumers, Hair-Cutters, and Hair-Dyers 
N-B. Parties attended at their own residence $s, whatever th 
distance 


) EEN FUN, or Celestial Skin Powder; for 
rendering the skin white, smooth, and soft. The great 
— this celebrated Chinese cosmetique is, that the ingre 
pope - ing solely herbaceous, the most delicate ¢ omplexion 
speedy y it without injury, while rough, red, and moist skins 
a y expe rience beneficial results Another most import 
eature is, that of repressing, without detriment to the 
eee condition of the user, the truly unpleasant sensation 
~* panying too copious perspiration Travellers and resi 
ents in warm climates, subject to the enervating influence of 
‘opical heat, will, when the skin becomes moist and heated, 


best manner, and are respectable 














Me nce inconceivable comfort by resorting to this cos 
om ique, as jit will both allay and avert discolouration and 
rseness. The sole proprietors are Fanian and Co. (late 


Watson, Fabiam, and Co 24, Mark Lane, London; without 
he Signature on the labels none are genuine. To be 
olesale of them, and retail of all respectable Perfumers 


mete in Town and Country. In boxes, 3s. 6d. and 


had | 


THE SPECTATOR. 


r pre ro r . . , 
PRINTER'S PENSION SOCIETY.—| 
The ANNIVERSARY DINNER will take place at the | 
London Tavern, Bishopsgate Street, on Turspay, 8th April 
1845. BENJAMIN DISRAELI, Esq. M.P. in the chair. 
Stewards. 
Samuel Dixon, Esq. 
John Duncan, Esq 
Fred. M. Evans, Esq. 
James L. Ridgway, Esq. 
R. 8. Rintoul, Esq 
Henry Vizetelly, Esq 
H. D. Woodfall, Esq 





Mr. Sheriff Hunter, Ald 
Mr. Sheriff Sidney, Ald 
James Barry, Esq 

Bentley, EB 





FE. Brewster, Esq 
William Clement, Esq 
C. Wentworth Dilke, Esq 
Dinner on table at Five for Six o’Clock 
Tickets, 20s. each, may be had of the Stewards, the Commit 
tee, the Collector, at the Tavern, and of 112, Fleet Street 
J. 8. Hopson, Secretary 


TATLIONAL ANTI-CORN-LAW-LEAGUE. 
4 LAST GREAT MEETING BEFORE THE BAZAAR.— 
The next aggregate meeting of the League, in the THEATRE 
ROYAL ©OVENT GARDEN, will be held on Wepywespar | 
NeXT, the 9th instant | 








Groner Witson, Esq. will take the Chair at Seveno’Clock. | 
The mecting will be addressed by Ricnarp Convey, Esq. | 
M.P.; Colonel Tuomrson ; and W. J. Fox, Esq | 


Tickets of Admission to all partsof the House may be had 
as usual, at 67, Fleet Street. 

Seats will in future be reserved for all Farmers who may | 
make application at the Offices of the League up to the hour of 
meeting ; and their attendance, whether favourable or opposed 
to Free Trade, is especially requested 


WILY ER PLATED CORNER - DISHES, 
& Seven Guineas the Set.—A. B. SAVORY and SONS, 
Manufacturing Silversmiths, No. 14, Cornhill, London, opposite 
the Bank of England, submit for choice in their Plate Rooms 
many patterns of strongly-plated corner-dishes, with silver | 
handles and shields for engraving, from seven guineas to ten 
guineas the set or four; by removing the handles from the 
covers, cight dishes are formed when required 
][OBGSON AND ABBOTT'S PALE ALE— 
This highly celebrated Beer, which has been held in 
such high repute in India for nearly a century, and is so 
strongly recommended by the faculty in this country to inva- 
lids and others for its tonical properties, can be procured only 
by orders addressed to E. Ansorr, Bow brewery ; his City 
Office, 98, Gracechurch Street ; or from D. Lippe, 67, Princes 
Street, Leicester Square | 


VEAL GLENLIVAT WHISKY.—tThis cele- 
brated Whisky, made in Glenlivat on the estate of the 
Duke of Richmond, and so well known in Scotland for the 
last century, is now introduced into London under the patron 
age of his Grace. ANprew Usuer and Co., the sole consignees, 
beg to announce that they have always on hand a large stock 
of this unequalled Whisky in its native purity and strength 
The Richmond Arms on the seal and label will distinguish 
the real Glenlivat from all others. Price 2!s. per gallon. A 
U. and Co. have also on hand in fine condition, Edinburgh Ale, 
7s. 6d., East India Pale Ale, 5s., Prestonpans Table Beer, 4s 
per Dozen No. 1. Northumberland Street. Strand 


N?: 62, HOLBORN HILL, above St. An- 
» 














drew's Church.—We invite the attention of our custom 


ers to a large lot of Brussels Carpeting, at 2%». 9d. to 4s. 4d 
per yard ; superior Kidderminster diito, (all wool,) at 2s. 6d 
to 6s. dd. ; Printed ditto, (all wool,) at ls. 84d, We have very 


much lower-priced goods on hand, but the above-mentioned 
are of the best value. Our newcarpet-rooms and warehouses 
are now open and filled with the largest stock in the City 
Cuaances Meexine and Co.'s wholesale and retail carpet, quilt, 
blanket, table-linen, furniture-print, dimity, and damask 
warchouses 


Q! PERIOR FRENCH BEDDING.—HEAL 
\ and SON'S MATTRESSES, of fine long wool and horse 
hair, are quite equal to the best that are made in Paris; and 
they been the original introducers of French Mat 
tresses, have paid great attention to their manufacture. Also 
Spring Mattresses, combining the utmost elasticity with the 
greatest’ durability List of prices of every description of 
Bedding sent free by post, on application to their establish 
ment, the largest in London, exclusively for the manufacture 
and sale of Bedding (no bedsteads or other furniture being 
kept.)—Heat and Son, Feather-dressers and Bedding Manu 
facturers, 196, (opposite the Chapel,) Tottenham Court Road 


YOWLAND’S LOTION.—This well-known 

Wand highly appreciated appendage to the British Toilet 
has for nearly a century past maintained unrivalled reputation 
asa perfect remedy for all impurities of the skin, together with 
the valuable properties of a preserver and sustainer of the 
complexion of the most genial nature, removing every trace of 
sallowness and discoloration, and promoting the transparency 
and brightness of the skin which constitute the peculiar 
graces of a fine complexion. “ Roser. Sxaw, London,” is in 
white Letters on the Government stamp, without which none 
is genuine. Prices, 2s. 9d., 5e. 6d; quarts, 8s.6d Sold by all 
Perfumers and Chemists. 


TEW ENVELOPE.—In consequence of the 
A great variety of counterfeit envelopes of ROWLAND'S 
KALYDOR, and other disreputable means resorted to by un 
principled individuals for imposing on the public their highly 
pernicious compounds under the title of “ Kalydor,” the pro 
prictors and sole preparers of the original and genuine prepa 
ration, acting under a sense of duty, and regardless of expense 
in the attainment of their object—the protection of the public 
from fraud and imposition—have employed those celebrated 
artists, Messrs. Perkins, Bacon, and Co., who have succeeded, 
at great cost, in producing from a steel plate a new envelope 
of exquisite beauty 
of the Grecian Graces standing on a classic pedestal, on each 
side of which is a rich profusion of flowers springing from an 
ant cornacopia ; the tastefully blending with arabesque 
scrolls and wreaths, encircle the Royal Arms ofGreat Britain, 
surmounting the words “ Rowland’s Kalydor,” &c. &c. whilst 
a plinth at the foot displays the signature of the proprietors in 
red, thus—A. Rowtanp & Son, 20, Hatton Garden, London, 
Jan. 1, 1845 


pA TENT BELMONT SPERM CANDLES, 

PATENT BELMONT SPERM OIL, 4s 
per gallon ; burning more brilliantly than the ordinary Sperm 
Candles and Oil, and differing from them in being principally 
prepared from a pure vegetable material, instead of an impure 
animal one. PRICE'S PATENT CANDLES, 10$¢. per pound ; 
VAUXHALL COMPOSITE CANDLES, 8$¢. per pound; PA 
TENT BELMONT WAX CANDLES, Is. per pound. Families 
wishing to try any of the above are recommended to order 
them through their own tradesmen, taking notice, however, 
that these being the London cash prices, the country dealer 
must charge higher to cover his expenses of carriage. Where 
no dealer can be found willing to sell them, Epwanp Paice 
and Co. will supply quantities of not less than 5/. worth direct 
from their manufactory at Belmont, Vauxhall. On receiving 
a Post-office order for this amount, they will forward Candles 
and Oil in the proportions that may be directed ; or to parties 
wishing for samples, and unable to obtain them, they will, on 
receiving a WV. Post-office order, forward a box containing 3 
pounds ef cach of the four sorts of candles, and a gallon of the 
oil. They fix the price of the sample box so high, to avoid all 
suspicion of their wishing to interfere with the retail trade of 
the country dealers. The trade may obtain the above Candles 
and Oil wholesale, in London, from Epwarp Paice and €o 
Belmont, Vauxhall; Palmer and Co. Sutton Street, Clerken 
well; and Wm. Marchant, 253, Regent Circus, Oxford Street 
In Manchester, from Richardson and Roebuck, Market Place ; 
in Bath, from T. and G. Butcher, No. 4, Saw Close; in Chel 
tenham, from Mathews and Co. 400, High Street; and in 
Salisbury, of C. Stokes and Son. 





















ls. per pound 








It comprises a highly-finished engraving | 
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UARTERLY REVIEW, No. CL., 
is Published THIS DAY. 
CONTENTS: 
. GREEK and ENGLISH LEXICONS. 





1 

2. MRS. BUTLER’S POEMS. 

3. GALLY KNIGHT and BUNSEN on ECCLESIAS- 
TICAL ARCHITECTURE, 

4. MALMESBURY PAPERS. 

5. CONVOCATION, 

6. MISS BERRY on FRENCH and ENGLISH 
SOCIETY. 

7. WHIG TACTICS, 

8. THE IMPROVISATORE; or LIFE in ITALY. 

9. THE FRENCH LAKE. 


Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 
This day, 8vo. 6s. No. X. of the 


TEW QUARTERLY REVIEW;; or, Home, 


CONTENTS ; 


The Vatican and the Czar. 

The Stephens ; the Printers of the Reformation, 

Early Judges and Lawyers in Italy. 

Living English Dramatists. 

The Comic Philanthropists. 

Episcopacy and the Augsburg Confession. 

Lord Brougham’s Men and Letters of the Time of 
George the Third. 

The Georgics of Poland—Kozmian. 

Position and Prospects of Protestantism. 

Critical Sketches of New Works in British and Foreign 
Literature. 

Prussian, Saxon, and Austrian Correspondence ; Lite- 
rary, Scientific, and Political Notices, &c. 

London: Published for the Proprietors by Joun W. 

Parker, West Strand. 


| OOD’S MAGAZINE for Aprn, 
Price 2s. 6d. 

Contains: 1. The Flight of the Dutchess. By Robert 
Browning—2. The Belle of the Burlington Arcade. By 
F. O. Ward—3. The Prayer of the Bees for Alciphron. 
By Walter Savage Landor—4. Song and Sonnets. By 
the late John Keats—5. Space an Inter Whiff. By F. 
0. Ward—6. To Major-General W. Napier. By Walter 
Savage Landor—7. Reminiscences of Thoulouse—8. The 
Catholic Priest; an Incident at the Festival of Cor- 
pus Christi—9. Sonnet. By John Kenyon—10. A Word 
to Young Authors on their True Position. By E. H. 
Lewis—11. Frost for a Fortnight By J. Hewlett—12. 
The Pastor and his Son. By the Mountaineer—13. The 
Herring Pie—14. A Story of the Fire of London—I5. 
Gideon Shaddoe—16. Modern Hieroglyphics, and other 
interesting papers. 

London: Hexry Rensnaw, 356, Strand. 


cro CURE of various DISEASES, 

The ZOIST, No 9, is now ready, contain'ng Mes- 
meric Cures of Diseases of the Nervous System, Eyes, 
Ileart, Uterus, &c.—-a fuller account than has yet ap- 
peared of Miss Martineau’s Case—a Keview of Mr, 
Newnham’'s Book—a Notice of an article in Dr. Forbes’s 
Journal—and Remarks upon the conduct of Miss Marti- 
neau’s Surgeon, and other Medical Men. 8vo. with a Por- 
trait of Greatrakes mesmerizing two centuries ago, 2s. 6d. 
London: H. Batters, Publisher, 219, Regent Street. 











This Day, 7s. 6d. with 3 engravings, The 
)DINBURGH NEW PHILOSOPHICAL 
JOURNAL. Conducted by Professor JAMEsoN. 

No. 76, Apri 1845. 


Among the ConTENTs may be mentioned: Professor 
Forbes's Ninth Letter on Glaciers— Professor Gordon and 
L. Hill jun. Esq. on the Great Chimney at St. Rollox— 


Dr. Philippi on the Mollusca of the South of Italy—Dr. 
Davy on Guano—Dr. R. King on the Intellectual Cha- 
racter of the Esquimaux— Professor MacGillivray on the 
Cirripedia—Prof. Bischof on the Origin of Quartz and 
Metalliferous Veins, &c. &c. &e. 
A. and C. Buack, Edinburgh ; 
London. 


LonemAN and Co. 





This Day, price 6s. The 
E DINBURGH MEDICAL and SURGICAL 

4 JOURNAL, No. CLXILL. Apri 1845 

Containing, among other articles— Mr. Wilde on the 
Tables of Deaths in the Census of Lreland—Dr. J. Irving 
on Military Medical Literature— Dr. Stark on the Bones 

Dr. Stratton on Fever—Dr. Charles Bell on the Con- 
stitution and Diseases of Woman, &c. &c. &c. 

The Department of CrrricaL ANALYsts is In the pre- 
sent number more than usually ample and important. It 
embraces Reviews of Drs. M‘William and Pritchett on 
the Fever of the Niger—Dr. Neligan on Medicines—Dr. 
J. R. Smyth's Contributions to Pathology and Therapeu- 
tics— Miss Martineau and Mr. Greenhow on Mesmerism, 
with an examination of its pretensions as a Therapeutic 
Agent—Dr. W. L. Macgregor on the Diseases of Soldiers 
—sir James Graham's Medical Bill. 

The number concludes with a Digest of the most recent 
and important Medical Intelligence. 

A. and C. Biack, Edinburgh ; Lonoman and Co, 
London 








‘N\HIRD EDITION OF “THE SUN.”—We 
have received many complaints from Subscribers 


who are frequently disappointed in not receiving the 
Third Edition. The fault rests entirely with the News- 
agent who serves them, and who thereby not only injures 
the paper, but does injustice to his customer, This in- 
justice is still further aggravated by an extra charge of a 
halfpenny (the Post-office fee) being made for NoT sup- 
plying the latest or Third Edition. This Edition contains 
the Latest News: Parliamentary Debates up to a Quar- 
ter to Seven—The “ Gazettes” on Tuesday and Friday, 
together with the “ Prices Current” of all the Markets, 
as well as Official Prices of Shares in Railways, &c. &c. 

The betting at Tattersall’s on Monday and Thursday— 
The latest (closing) Prices of the Funds—The Proceed- 
ings in Railway Committees up to the close—and all 
other news arriving in London after three o’clock in the 
afternoon, when the Second or Evening Edition goes to 
press. 

In distant parts of the country, the Third Edition con- 
tains news TWELVE HOURS IN ADVANCE, a matter of im- 
portance to those who want early intelligence. 

In those places where the evening mail arrives in the 
middle of the night, the “ MORNING SUN,” containing 
ALL the Debates, &c. &c. will answer best, and Sub- 
scribers can suit themselves accordingly. 

Respectable Agents will always supply the proper 
paper; but where any wilful neglect is experienced, we 
recommend parties to write to “ The Sun ” Office, 112, 
Strand, where prompt attention will be paid to their re- 
presentatlons.—Sun Office, 112, Strand. 
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T’S WEEKLY VOLU ME.—This Day, 

E LOST SENSES. By Joun Karzo, 
D.D. F.S.A editor of the “ Pictorial Bible,” &e. &c. 
L—DEAFNESS. 

London: CHARLES KNIGHT and Co. 22, vaeuee Street. 













































































































~The new edition, feap Byo. ‘price 6s., 

RS. RUNDELL’S COOKERY “BOOK ; 
with 1,600 TRIED and APPROVED RECEIPTS. 
iss Emma Rosperts. Is now ready. 

Joun HN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


~~ Now ‘Ready, ] post Bvo. 6s. ~~‘ 
HE CONDUCT OF LIFE: a Series 
of Essays. By Gronce LONG, | Esq., Author of 
** Essay on the Moral Nature of Man.” 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 


y 





AA URRAY’S HANDBOOKS FOR TRA- 
VELLERS.—-ADVERTISEMENTS for insertion 

in this PRESENT YEAR'S ISSUE, must be sent to the 
Publisher on or before April 24th. Circulation of the 
Handbook Advertiser, 12,000.— 50, Albemarle Street. 


~ NEW POEM BY THE HON. MRS. NORTON. 
In imperial 8vo. price 16s. cloth gilt, 
HE CHILD OF THE ISLANDS. A Poem. 
By the Hon. Mrs. Norton. With an Illustration by 
Danter Macuise, R.A. 
CnarMan and HALL, 186, Strand. 
Next week will be ‘published, in 1 vol. 8vo. 
HE BOKHARA VICTIMS; or the Case of 
the British Envoys, Colonel Stoddart, Captain Co- 
nolly, and Lieutenant Wyburd, I.N. By Captain Gro- 
ves, Unattached, F.R.S 
London : C HAPMAN and HALt, 186, Strand. 
Just Published, foolse ap &vo. price 38. 6d. 
HE PARISH RESCUED; or Laymen’s 
Duties, Rights, and Dangers. By the Rev. W. F. 
ILKINSON, M.A. Theological Tutor of Cheltenham Col- 
lege, author of “ The Rector in Search of a Curate.” 
London: J. HatcHarD and Son, oe P ‘iccadilly. 
This day, price 9s. TT 
AST AND PRESENT ‘POLICY OF 
ENGLAND TOWARDS IRELAND. 

“Tt is understood to be written by a gentleman who, 
from his position in society, his extensive information, 
and his ability, is entitled to be attentively Mstened to.” 
8. EDWARD Moxon, 44, Dover Street. 


DOLPHE THE CLAIRVOYANT. A full 
report of the experiments in Clairvoyance, con- 
ducted by the Society for the investigation of Mesme- 
tiém, is contained in THE CRITIC, the Literary Jour- 
nal of Young England, No. 30, for April Ist. price 6d. or 
7d. stamped ; in addition to other cases, and all the new 
books and literary intelligence of the time. 
Office, 29, Essex Street, Strand. 
ENTHAM’S WORKS, New Issue in Monthly 


Numbers, price 2s, ¢ %. 





ciples of Morals and Legi ‘ation—On the Pr. vulgation 
of Lawes; with Specimen. of a Penal Cory m the In- 
finenee of Time and Place iu matters Ot 2 lation ~A 


Table of the Springs of Action—-A Fragment.on Goyern- 
ment. To be completed in 44 Monthly Numbers. 
W. Tait, Edinburgh ; Simp and Co. London. 


OES the BIBLE AUTHORIZE CAPITAL 
PUNISHMENT for MURDER? By a Member 
of the Fourth Estate. Third edition. Price Id. 

* And the Lord said unto him, Therefore, whosoever 
slayeth Cain, vengeance shall be taken on him sevenfold, 
And the Lord set a mark upon Cain; lest anytinding him 
should kill him.”—Gew. iv. 15. 

London : Caanves GILPIN, 5, Bishopsgate Street Without. 
SULTABLE BOOK FOR A PRESENT. 
Just Published, in post Svo., handsomely bound in cloth, 
price 8s., with numerons plates and woodcuts, 








HE HAND-BOOK OF USEFUL 
AND ORNAMENTAL AMUSEMENTS AND 
ACCOMPLISHMEN Ry a Lapy. Including Arti- 





ficial Flower Making, Engraving, Etching, Painting in 
all its Styles, Modelling, Carving in Wood, Ivory, and 
Shell ; also, Fancy Work of every Description. 
London : Ssurra, Evper, and Co., Cornhill. 
THE MAYNOOTH GRANT. 

This day is published, 8vo, price ls. sewed, 
NOTHER LETTER TO THE VISCOUNT 
SANDON, M.P.; containing a Protest against some 

Propositions laid down by the Rev. Hugh M‘Neile re- 
specting the proposed Grant to Maynooth. By RowLanp 
WitiiaMs jun. M.A. Fellow and Tutor of King’s College, 
Cambridge. 
London: 
WALMSLEY; 


Liverpool: Joseriu 
W. P. Grant. 


Tn foolseap 8vo. price 5s. the 12th Edition of 

HE CHIMES: a Goblin Story of some 

Bells that Rang an Old Year Out and a New Year in. 

By Cuarves Dickens. The Illustrations by Daniel 

Maclise, R.A.; Clarkson Stanfield, R.A. ; John Leech; 
and Richard Doyle. 

Also, by the Same Author, 

A CHRISTMAS CAROL,—In Prose. Being a Ghost 

Story of Christmas. With Llustrations by Jomn Leecu. 

London: Published by CuapMAN and HALL, 186, Strand. 


Now ready, in 1 vol. post 8vo. of 624 pages, with 15 
Plates, in cloth boards, price 12s. 6d 
COMPLETE COURSE OF METEORO- 
LOGY. By Karemrz, Professor of Physics at the 
University of Ilalle; with Notes by Cu. MARTINs, and 
an Appendix by L. LALANNE; Translated, with Addi- 
tions, by C. V. WALKER, Editor of the “ Electrical Maga- 
zine.” 
London: H. BAatcrers, Publisher, 219, Regent Street. 


This day is published, price 2s. with a map, 
HE OREGON QUESTION. By Tuomas 
FAtconer, Barrister-at-Law. 

“ The details of the discussion are given at great length 
by Mr. Greenhow, in his work, on the American side ; 
and with great ability in Mr. Falconer’s brief but com- 
plete refutation of the American claims.”—TZimes, Ist 
March. 

Also, by the same author, price 6s. 6d. 

ON THE DISCOVERY OF THE MISSISSIPPI, and 
on the South-Western, Oregon, and North-Western 
Boundary of the United States. 

SAMUEL CLABEE, 13, Pall Mall East. 


WHITTAKER and Co.; 
Cambridge : 





~No. If. contains: The Prin- | 








MRS. HOWITT'S NEW WORK. 
Now ready, at all the Libraries, in 2 vols. post 8vo. 
HE IMPROVISATORE; or, Life in Italy. 
From the Danish. By Mrs. Howitt. 
Editor of “* The Neighbours,” “ The President's 
Daughter.” &c. 

“ We feel that we are here introduced to the real 
thoughts and sentiments of a new genius. For vividness 
and reality of detail, for breadth, and boldness, too, in 
the description of scenery, and for skill in conveying the 
impression made on a fine mind and an earnest heart, 
by all that is beautiful in nature, and true in art, the 
author stands without a rival among recent writers of 
romance.”—Quarterly Review, March 1845. 

RicHarp BENTLEY, New Burlington Street. 


MR. BENTLEY’S ILLUSTRATED EDITION. 

Now publishing in Monthly Parts, price 2s. 6d. (the first 
Five of which are now ready), each containing nearly 
200 pages (or 600 pages of the original edition,) em- 
bellished with four exquisite Engravings of the prin- 
cipal scenes, or portraits of the most prominent per- 

sons, to be completed in about Ten Parts. 
FRENCH 


4’ THIERS’ HISTORY of the 


o REVOLUTION. 
With illustrative Notes from all the most authentic 
sources. By FREDERICK SHOBERL, Esq. 





To which will 
be appended a copious Index of l’ersons and Events. 
“ Unquestionably the best history that has yet ap- 
peared of the French Revolution.”—ASun. 
Ricuanp BENTLEY, New Burlington Street. 
*,* To be had also of all Bookselle rs. 


“Now Ready, new edition, with ack litions, in 2 vols. | post 
8vo. with a Portrait of the Author, 
OCIAL LIFE in ENGLAND and FRANCE, 
K To which are now first added, the Life of the Mar- 
quise du Deffand—The Life of Rachel Lady Russell— 
Fashionable Friends, a Comedy, &c. 
By the Editor of “ The Letters of Madame du Deffand.” 
“Many years have passed since we have taken up a 
more readable book. Miss Berry has presented us with 
asketch of great power, the result of various and accu- 
rate learning, instinct with deep but sober reflection, 
ever exhibiting a love of justice and of virtue. The style 
is pure, easy, and wholly unaffected, showing the faml- 
liarity of the writer both with the study of good models, 
and with the habits of good society.”—Quarterly Review, 
March 1845. 
Ricnard BENTLEY, New Burlington Street. 
(Publisher in Ordinary to Her Mz jesty. ) 


‘Now Ready, in 4 vols. 8vo. with portraits, 
HE DIARIES AND CORRESPONDENCE | 
of JAMES HARRIs, FIRST EARL of MALMES- 
BURY. Edited by his Granpson, the Third Earl. 

*,* The two first or two last vols. may be had s 
rately, to complete sets. 

“We wish we could encourage 
pating history; it has great charms. 
delightful must be the sketches of George the 
George the Fourth, Queen Charlotte and Queen Caroline, 
Pitt and Fox, Canning and Windham—all fresh, as it 
were, from the hand of a painter, theircontemporary, and 
in some degree ours—than they will be in anothe gen - 
ration.” ~Quarte rin Review, siareh i845. 

“ Nothing could be, more important .o posterliy wan 
to give docnments like these to the light, illustrated | 
the recollections of their noble descendants, and brought 
before the public with the natural advantages of authen- 
ticity and authority .”— Blackwood's Magazine 

RicHakD BENTLEY, New Burlington Street, 
(Publisher in Ordinary to her Majesty.) 
set, April 5th, 1845. 


IMM EDIATELY 


eC pa- 


this mode of antici- 
How much more 


8, New Burlington Str 


M" BENTLEY WILL 


PUBLISH 

THE FOLLOWING NEW WORKS. 

The First Collective Edition of the 
LETTERS OF THE EARL OF CHESTERFIELD. 

Including numerous Letters, 
racters, now first Published from the Original MSs. 
Printed uniformly with Mr. Bentley's Collective Edition 
of Horace Walpole’s Letters. 
Edited, with Illustrative Notes, by Lord Manon. 
4 vols. Svo. with Portraits. 


2. 
THE LIFEAND TRAVELS OF THOMAS SIMPSON, 
the Arctic Discoverer. 
By his Brother ALEXANDER Simpson, Esq., Member of 
L’Institut d’ Afrique. 
1 vol. 8vo. with a Portrait. Now Ready. 


3 
DISPUTED 


THE INHERITANCE, 
A Novel. By Grace WEBSTER. 
3 vols. post 8vo. 
4. 


CHRONICLES OF FASIITON, 
From the Time of Elizabeth to the carly part of the 
Nineteenth Century, in Manners, Amusements, 
Banquets, Costume, &c. 
By Mrs. Stone, Author of “ The Art of Needlework,” &c- 
2 vols. 8vo. with numerous Portraits. 
) 


THE FORTUNES OF ROGER DE FLOR; 
Or, the Almugavars. A Tale of the Lower Empire. 
3 vols. post 8vo,. 


6. 
SCENES AND ADVENTURES IN SPALN. 
During the Years 1835-1840. 
2 vols. post 8vo. with illustrations. 
READY, 


ALSO, vow 


MEMOIRS OF THE REIGN OF GEORGE II. 
By Horace Watpote, Earl of Orford. 

Now first published from the original MSS. 
Fdited, with Notes, by Sir Dents Lp MARCHANT, Bart. 
2 vols. Svo. with Portraits. 

2 


HATHAWAY. 
A Romance. 


ANNE 
Or, Shakespeare in Love 
3 vols. pest! 8vo. 


THE REVEREND FRANC IS TRENCI’S DIARY 
OF A JOURNEY IN FRANCE AND SPAIN, 
Chiefly in the Year 1844. 2 vols. post 8vo. 
With INustrations. 


4. 
THE PRIME MINISTER. 
An Historical Romance. By W. H. G. Kinoston, Esq. 
Author of “ The Circassian Chief,” &c. 
3 vols. post 8vo. 
RicuarD Bentiey, New Burlington Street. 
(Publisher in Ordinary to her Majesty.) 
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London: Lonemay, Brown, 
LIBRARY EDITION OF 
np ag tag = Op eee ~ 
carly in » Vol. I. demy 8vo 
MLE HISTORY OF GR E Re om 
Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of St 
| Connor C, THIRLWALL). A New Evlition,r 


Se 
of 


A FR 


out, and Illustrated with Maps and Pk 


ust Ready, foolscap 8yo. 
ICH ARD IIL. ; ; a Porm, 
Turner, Esq. F.S.A. and R.A 





History of the Anglo-Saxons,” “ The s. 
the World,” &c. 






—_ ~~ 
By Suaroy 


Author of “ P 
acred History of 


London : Lonoman, Brown, Garren, and Lonemang 


NEW WORK BY MRS. 
n Thursday next will be published, 


or, How to Enjoy a Country Life 


_Y ondon : 


LOUDON, 

foolscap 
an Engraving on Steel, and Illustrations on 
T 
Mrs. Loupon, Author of “ Gardening for L adies,” 
Lonoman, Brown, Garey, anc 


= 


8V0. wi 
Wood = 


HE LADY’S COUNTRY COMP ANION; 


rations ally, By 


he, 


1 Long MANS, 


DR. ‘KENNEDY’ S LATIN GRAMMAR 


PROGRESSIVE 

LATIN LANGUAGE, 
hools. By the Rev. 
Shrewsbury School. 
Londo mi: 


B.H. KENNeEpy, 


ay, 8vo. price ls 
CATHOLIC 
Ry the late Rev. 


CHURCH, 


Just Published, 12mo. 4s. 6d. cloth, the Second E 
GRAMMAR 


for the Use of all @ 


dition of 
OF THE 


lasses in 


D.D. Head Master 


and Lone Mane 


AGMENT ON THE IRISH ROMAX 


SYDNEY Sra. 


London: LonemMAN, Drown, Green, and LoNncMans 
Of whom may be had, » 
THE WORKS of the REV. SYDNEY SMITH. Se 
md edition. 3 vols. 8vo. with portrait, 36s vase 
Third edition, 3 vols. 8vo. 36s. cloth, 
YRIT 1c AL AND HISTORICAL Essjyg 
) contributed to the “Edinburgh Review.” Ry the 


Right Hon. Thomas BABINGTON Macavnay 


Recently published, 8vo. 10s. 6d. the sixth edition of 


LAYS OF 
Brown, GREEN, 


R. 


_Lond on: 


MACAULAY’S 
LONGMAN, 


Just Publishe 1, New Edition, 1Smo. 


ANCIENT 


ROME. 


and Long MANS. 
3s. 6d. bound 


YOL DSMITII’S GRAMMAR OF GEOGRA. 


J PHY. New Edition, revised thre 








ugh 


ut and cor- 
cted by HucH Murxay, Author of the “ Encyclopadia 
Geography,” with New Views, Maps, &c. Key, 9¢ 
INTRODUCTION to the above, by Downie, 9¢ 
QUESTIONS on the MAIS, 9d. Key, 9d. 





GREex, and Lonomang, 
BISHOP THIRLWALLS 


By the 


David's (the Rey 


vised through. 
Ss. To be com- 


Joun TAYLOR, 


nh morocco, 


| 
pleted in Eight Volumes. 
Loudon: Loneman, Brown, & Co.; & 

| NIFORM WITIL LORD B plage yh POEMS. 
Just ‘Publist ved, medium sve. 21 ! 


and several Political Cha- | 


| 


containing the Author’s recent 








SHOMAS MOORE'S. POETICAL 


Introduct 


WOR ons, 
Ons oat 


Notes. 
Complete in one volume, uniform with Lord Byron's 
cme, With new Portrait, engraved in the line-manner, 
jy by George Richmond, and a°View of Slopertow@ottage, 
the Kesidence of the Poet, by Thomas Creswick. A.R.A, 
| London: LONGMAN, Brown, GREEN, and LonoMans, 
Just Published, 4 
i ORD JEFFREY'S (¢ ONTRIB TIONS TO 
| Bu THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. 
| Lately published, 
| MR. MACAULAY’S CRITICAL, HISTORICAL, and 
MISCELLANEOUS ESSAYS. rd Edition, 3 vols, 
| Price 36s. 
THE REV. SYDNEY SMITH'’S WORKS. Second 
Edition, with Portrait, 3 vols. 36s. 
| London: LONGMAN, Brown, GREEN, and LONGMANS. 
STRZELECKUS NEW SOUTIL WALES 
In April will be published, 8vo. with Map by Arrow- 


Plates, &« 


smith, 


DUYSICAL DESCRIPTION of NEW SOUTH 


| 

WALES and VAN DIEMAN’S LA). Being the 

| Result of Five Years’ Personal Observations Mected 

| during a Journey of 7,000 miles on Foot; with Notes, 

| comparing the Countries treated of with other Parts of 
the World visited by the Author. By P. E. De S1rpze- 

| LECKI. 

| London: LONGMAN, Browy, Green, and LoNGMANS 

| MR. M*CULLOCH’S NEW WORK 

| On Thursday next, will be published, Svo. 14s. 
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T HE LITERATURE OF 
| ECONOMY: a Classified Catal of Sclect Pub- 
lications in the different departments of that Science; 
with Historical, Criti and Biographical 
By J M‘CULLo« » Es 
Ry the same aut , recently publ 1, vo. 15s 
| <A TREATISE on the PRINCIP x ES and PRACTI- 
CAL INFLUENCE of TAXATIO au the FUND- 
ING SYSTEM. 
London ; Longman, Brown, GReen, and I 
| Just Published, a New Edition, re-engraved, 
| rections froin the Government Surveys, and 
| recent sources of information, Svo., 12s. halt-bot 
| N ATLAS GF MODERN GEOGRAPHY ; 
i consisting of 23 coloured Maps, with Index 
} nearly Ten Thousand Places By Saucer Brees, 
| D.D., late Lord Bishop of Lichfield, and t y Head 
| Master of Shrewsbury School. Edited by the Authors 
| Son. By the Same Auth 
| A SKETCH of MODERN and ANTH NTG = R A- 
| PHY, for the use of Schools ‘ », revised by 
his Son. 8vo. 6s, bo: ; 10s. Ge H tn i 
| AN ABRIDGMENT of the ABOVE, in the rm of 
| Question aud Answer, for the use of Bex By 
Mary CunninenaM. Third Edition, 1s 2s. sewed 
| AN ATLAS of ANTIENT GEOGRAPHY; consisting 
| of 22 Maps, with Index of about 4,000 Names, Sv0 
half-bound. 12s. ’ 
THE ANTIENT and MODERN ATLAS. 4to. half 
bound, 24s. 
ou TLINE MODERN and ANTIENT GEOGRAPHI- 
CAL COPY-BOOKS. 4to. 4s. each, sewed 


loa 
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London : LONGMAN, Brown, GREEN, and LoNGMANS. 
London: Printed by Josern Crarrox, of 320, Strand, in so 
County of Middlesex, Printer, at the ace of BR ved 
Pater and Josern Crarrox, No. 10, Crane Court, 


Parish of St. Dunstan's in the West, 


in the City of London 


=, at 9, Wel- 


and Published by the afuresaid Josrru CLatt ee 
lington Street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, ia 


County of Middlesex.—Sarcapa 


y, 5th Arai 1644. 





